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By  Way  of  Introduaion 

,  By  DAVID  E.  WEINOAST,  Editor 

The  editor  of  this  issue,  Labor-Management  Belations,  is  chairman  of  the  Social 
Studies  department  at  East  Side  High  School,  NcKark,  New  Jersey.  He  received  his  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Columbia  University  and  is  the  author  of  two  volumes, 
Walter  Lippmann  (Rutgers,  1949),  and  a  new  biography,  Franklin  D.  ^osevelt,  to  be 
published  this  month  by  Julian  Messner. 

The  prospect  of  class  war  in  the  tagonists  are  learning  that  neither  re¬ 
united  States  has  never  been  quires  that  the  other  be  made  extinct, 
poorer.  American  labor,  except  Fifteen  years  of  recent  industrial  his- 
for  a  handful  of  dissidents,  not  only  tory  proves  that, 
accepts  the  capitalist  system  but  pre-  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
fers  it  to  any  other.  On  this  score  schools?  Just  this:  industrial  peace, 
businessmen  have  never  had  less  to  like  international  peace,  begins  in  the 
worry  about.  minds  of  men.  That’s  where  the 

Yet,  periodically,  there  are  labor-  teachers  come  in. 
management  flare-ups,  sometimes  de-  This  volume  explores  and  informs 
structive  fighting.  Why  ?  on  a  few  sensitive  aspects  of  industrial 

Because  within  the  framework  of  relations.  Teachers,  the  most  powers 
the  American  free-enterprise  system  ful  of  opinion-makers,  will  find  here 
there  is  a  large  area  for  disagreement,  the  frank  and  outspoken  opinion  of 
Industry  is  reluctant  to  yield  time-  experts  on  some  topics  bearing  on 
hallowed  prerogatives,  while  labor  in-  labor-management  relations.  It  is 
sistently  pushes  for  a  bigger  share  of  hoped  that  these  statements  will  gen- 
the  good  things  of  life.  erate  thought — and  action — among 

Can  the  differences  between  these  teachers;  that  they  will  be  the  vehicle 
forces  be  reconciled  ?  All  over  Amer-  for  transmitting  these  ideas  to  their 
ica,  every  day  of  the  year,  they  are  students. 

being  reconciled.  Peaceably,  without  The  volume  will  have  achieved  its 
ballyhoo,  labor  and  management  are  aim  if  it  inspires  classroom  disous- 
give-and-taking  in  an  atmosphere  of  sion,  even  sharp  disagreement.  Ord- 
civility  if  not  affection.  inarily  this  point  would  not  be  worth 

But  in  other  places  labor-raanage-  mentioning.  But  recent  events  in 
ment  negotiation  is  still  unknown.  Pasadena,  California,  and  Englewood, 
Mutual  hate — sometimes  made  virul-  New  Jersey  make  it  imperative  to  in- 
ent  by  a  tradition  of  near-Fascist  sist  that  full  and  free  debate  be  kept 
tyranny  poisons  the  relationship.  Any  in  force  as  an  inalienable  right, 
effort  to  change  the  status  quo  may  Finding  out,  talking  it  over,  are 
touch  off  violence.  America’s  birthright.  This  volume,  it 

These  un-American,  undemocratic  is  hoped,  will  contribute  to  this  mighti- 
vestiges  can  be  eliminated.  The  an-  est  of  causes. 
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Speaking  for  Labor 


Why,  What  and  How  Teach  Youth 

About  Industrial  Relations 

By  MARK  STARR 

Among  the  trorld'it  recognized  authoritieg  on  intliiatrial  eduration,  /«  Mark  Starr, 
educational  director  oj  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  in  the  field,  including  the  tcidcly  used  Labor  in  America  (Harp¬ 
er's,  19)9),  and,  just  off  the  press,  American  Labor;  Its  Aims  and  Metho<ls  (Oxford, 
19-ii).  —  Editor 


The  obvious  answer  is  teach  them 
“the  facts”  with  all  the  skills 
and  care  that  good  teachers  can 
command.  But  facts  are  hard  things 
to  come  bv  and  harder  still  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  multiplicity  of  facts  com¬ 
pels  selection ;  the  bias  of  the  school 
and  of  the  teacher,  most  dangerous 
trhen  vnconsciotis,  influences  selection. 
When  we  study  natural  science,  the 
dangers  are  less  and  objectivity  can  be 
attained.  When  we  study  industrial 
and  lal)or  relations,  we  ourselves,  our 
institutions,  onr  vested  interests  and 
our  prejudices  are  in  the  test  tube. 

The  teaching  of  social  studies  is  al¬ 
ways  sensitive  to  the  current  social 
climate.  Just  now  fear  and  hysteria 
are  in  the  air,  reflecting  the  insecurity 
of  our  times.  At  the  cost  of  immeas¬ 
urable  suffering,  Xaziism,  \vhich 
denied  the  decencies,  hopes  and  ideals 
of  mankind,  was  beaten  down  in  its 
attempt  at  world  conquest.  Now 
S  alinism  and  Soviet  Imj>erialism, 
which  pervert  the  decencies,  hopes  and 
ideals  of  mankind,  have  to  be  coun¬ 
tered  without  imitating  their  totalitar¬ 
ian  methods.  This  makes  the  teaching 
of  so<Mal  studies,  and  i)articularly  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  more  difficult  than 
ever. 


If  one  believes  the  nonsense  of  John 
T.  Flynn  in  the  Reader’s  Digest 
(October,  1951)  ^lachiavellian  teach¬ 
ers  are  infiltrating  our  school  system 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  collectivism. 
Surely  this  is  vested  interest  shouting 
“Thief”  to  hide  its  owm  established 
control  over  education ! 

Another  self-named  “expert,”  Lu¬ 
cille  C.  Crain,  has  quoted  in  public 
(See  N.Y.  Herald-Trihune  Oct.  28, 
1951 )  such  passages  as : 

“Cradle-to-grave  security  has  great 
popularity;  if  the  private  economy 
cannot  supply  it,  naturally  people  will 
insist  on  getting  it  artificially  from  the 
government.”  (Economics:  An  Intro¬ 
ductory  Analysis,  by  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son,  p.  70. 

Miss  Crain  thinks  we  should  shud¬ 
der  at  such  horrible  insinuations  and 
“subversive”  statements.  !Miss  Crain 
is  the  editor  of  “The  Educational  Re¬ 
viewer.”  Born’ in  Canada,  educated  in 
a  French  convent  there,  secretary  and 
researcher  in  a  law  office  in  New  York 
and  writer  for  the  quarterly  magazine 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  she  runs  an  intellectual  racket 
to  expose  possible  “socialistic  bias”  in 
the  textbooks.  As  in  the  case  of  Flynn, 
she  quotes  old  textbooks  and  pulls 
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sentences  and  paragraphs  out  of  their  principal  and  the  superintendent,  al- 
context.  The  trouble  is  that  in  this  ways  with  unquestioning  obedience. 
Age  of  Anxiety  she  is  able  to  exploit  All  these  considerations  have  a  bear- 
the  fear  of  parents  and  stir  up  the  pro-  ing  upon  the  teaching  of  industrial  re- 
fessional  patrioteering  elements  to  lations  because  labor  organization  on 
attack  the  schools.  a  nation-wide  scale  is  relatively  new 

It  is  time  that  the  teachers  turned  and  organization  of  teachers  in  trade 
upon  their  traducers.  Must  a  teacher  unions  still  a  controversial  issue, 
glorify  the  “free  enterprise”  of  the  Of  all  charges  against  the  public 
gangster  or  should  he  train  our  chil-  school,  the  one  that  it  favors  collectiv- 
dren  in  loyalty  to  the  common  good  ist  ideals  and  trade  unions  is  the  most 
If  our  teachers  must  be  only  a  yes-man  ridiculous  and  the  one  which  most  con- 
chorus  for  the  status  quo,  there  is  no  tradicts  all  the  observed  facts.  Every 
hope  of  achieving  the  inevitable  social  competent  check  on  the  attitudes  of 
changes  by  consent.  We  shall  only  high  school  students  and  of  college 
make  more  destructive  the  clash  be-  freshmen  shows  that  they  are  biased 
tween  youth  and  age,  with  all  the  loss  against  unions  rather  than  for  them, 
and  friction  which  such  a  foolish  pro-  ^lost  of  them  are  uninformed  and  mis- 
cess  involves.  Sitting  on  the  safety  informed  about  industrial  and  labor  re¬ 
valve  never  yet  stopped  the  boiler  from  lations.^ 

bursting.  Our  teachers,  while  living  Out  of  a  million  teachers  and  edu- 
in  the  present,  must  help  their  students  cators,  only  60,000  are  members  of  the 
to  base  their  experimental  innovations  American  Federation  of  Teachers- 
011  the  accumulation  of  the  wisdom  and  AFL.  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  school 
experience  of  past  generations.  They  Ixiard  members  have  any  connection 
must  lie  aware  of  the  danger  of  living  with  labor  organizations.  For  exam- 
in  an  age  when  cybernetic  machines  pie.  The  NBA  Journal,  February, 
can  think  like  men,  and  when  some  in-  1946,  reported  an  investigation  of 
terests  would  not  allow  men  to  think  ,3068  school  boards  which  showed  that 
aloud  at  all.  35  per  cent  of  school  board  members 

Ix>t  it  also  be  stressed  that  it  is  diffi-  were  proprietors  and  executives  and 
cult  for  a  teacher  to  teach  participa-  18.8  per  cent  professional  workers.  It 
tion  and  responsibility  to  pupils  in  a  also  found  that  the  median  personal 
class  so  big  that  he  is  reduced  perforce  income  of  the  board  members  was 
to  lie  a  drill  sergeant;  and  difficult  for  $7516  in  the  large  towns  and  $3235 
the  teacher  to  retain  that  belief  him-  in  the  small  towns.  In  the  rural  dis- 
self,  if  he  is  never  allowed  to  practice  tricts  the  investigation  found  that  42 
it,  if  he  must  obey,  on  pain  of  demo-  j)er  cent  of  the  members  were  farmers, 
tion,  or  dismissal,  every  order  of  the  21  per  cent  proprietors  and  executives 

1  May  I,  in  passing,  call  attention  to  the  articles  by  Dean  Ernest  Melby  and  Dr. 
Sidney  Hook  in  the  .Veir  York  Times  Magazine,  Sept.  23  and  Sept.  30,  1951,  as  efTective 
rebuttal  of  attacks  upon  njodern  education.  Also  the  .series  of  articles  in  the  (Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  (Sept.  8,  1951)  and  The  Nation,  starting  Oct.  27,  1951. 

2  Among  the  most  recent  of  such  studies  is  one  quoted  in  Trends,  November,  1951, 
published  by  the  N..4.M.  This  reported  that  “union  leaders  are  considered  the  most 
selfish  group  in  the  country  today  by  27%  of  the  public,  government  officials  by  25%, 
businessmen  by  11%  and  farmers  bj-  5%,”  See  also  Ammunition,  November,  1951,  for 
revelations  of  student  anti-union  opinion. 
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and  8.8  per  cent  professional  people. 
(In  the  county  of  Greenville,  N.  C.  a 
school  board  was  recently  appointed. 
Four  of  the  six  members  hold  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  in  companies  controlled  by 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  textile  interests.  The 
other  two  have  a  non-textile  but  pro¬ 
management  backgrounds.)  School 
boards  often  meet  when  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  workers  to  attend,  and  in  many 
cases,  their  members  have  no  children 
in  the  public  schools  which  the  board 
controls.  For  every  single  piece  of 
literature  issued  by  the  trade  unions 
for  use  in  schools,  the  NAM  pub¬ 
lishes  and  distributes  10,000.  For 
every  visit  of  school  children  to  a 
trade-union  hall,  there  are  at  least  a 
thousand  visits  to  business  enterprises. 
May  I  quote  some  evidence  on  this 
point? 

The  NA^f  News  claimed: 

“If  all  NAM-produced  pamphlets 
ordered  for  distribution  to  employees, 
students  and  community  leaders  in 
1950  had  been  stacked  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  they  would  have  reached 
nearly  four  miles  into  the  sky — the 
height  of  16  Empire  State  Buildings.” 

And  the  New  Republic  (March  5, 
1951)  commented: 

“Since  the  Literature  Department 
of  the  NAM  was  organized  four  years 
ago  18,640,270  pamphlets  have  been 
produced  and  distributed:  41  percent 
to  employees,  53  percent  to  high-school 
and  college  students  and  six  percent  to 
community  leaders,  including  min¬ 
isters  and  women’s  club  officials.” 

But  the  NA}^!  is  not  resting  on  its 
laurels  nor  confining  its  attention  to 
pamphlets. 

Most  recently,  college  students  and 
teachers  have  been  provided  with  spe¬ 
cial  tours  and  visits  to  shops.  The 


New  Era,  Reading,  Pa.,  (Dec.  6, 
1951)  reports: 

“A  flock  of  America’s  youngsters 
are  guests — all  expenses  paid — of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
at  the  56th  Congress  of  American  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  first  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Manufacturers  in  New 
York,  December  3-7. 

“The  group  comprises  49  college 
students,  one  from  each  state  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  12  appren¬ 
tices  in  skilled  manufacturing  trades. 
The  students  were  chosen  from  among 
600  candidates  nominated  by  their  col¬ 
lege  presidents.  Of  the  49,  eight  are 
going  into  teaching.” 

All  this  expenditure  involved  can 
be  charged  to  “costs  of  production.” 

The  NAM  is  not  the  only  agency 
trying  to  influence  the  school.  J.  Aus¬ 
tin  Burkhart  of  Stephens  College  de¬ 
scribes  some  others.  One,  he  says,  is 
the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  or  “Real  Estate 
Lobby,”  which  has  put  propaganda- 
packed  textbooks  into  “127  colleges 
and  universities.” 

“Another  big  cog  in  the  machine  is 
the  notorious  ‘Committee  for  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government,’  most  lavishly- 
financed  Big  Business  propaganda 
organization. 

“Countless  millions  pf  students  are 
‘reached,’  in  and  out  of  school,  by  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  posters,  plant  tours, 
radio  programs,  filmstrijw  with  record, 
television  shows  and  even  comic  strips. 

“The  manufacturers  of  opinion 
have  discovered  that  emotional  cliches 
can  effectively  discourage  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  needed  social  legislation.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  public  health 
and  hydro-electric  dams  are  being 
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parked  at  the  siding,  for  the  ‘Stop  So¬ 
cialism’  streamliner.”* 

In  the  same  issue  of  Labor  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  appeared  from  a  reader 
in  Indiana: 

“I  see  where  the  local  chapter  of  the 
‘Doctors  Trust’  is  embarking  upon  a 
new  propaganda  stunt.  It  has  don¬ 
ated  to  all  schools  in  Owen  and  Mon¬ 
roe  counties  a  set  of  books  which  it  has 
the  gall  to  call  the  ‘Freedom  Library.’ 

“What  do  you  think  is  included 
among  the  books  ?  Here  are  a  couple 
of  examples : 

“  ‘The  Keys  To  Prosperity’  by  Will- 
ford  I.  King,  chairman  of  the  so-called 
‘Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment,’  which  as  you  know  is  registered 
with  Congress  as  one  of  the  biggest- 
spending  anti-labor  and  anti-liberal 
lobbies  in  America. 

“  ‘The  Road  Ahead’  by  John  T. 
Flynn,  which  Labor  has  exposed  be¬ 
fore.  That  book  raises  the  bogey  of 
‘socialism’  and  the  ‘welfare  state’ 
against  the  New  Deal  and  against  all 
social  reforms  proposed  under  the  Fair 
Deal. 

“I  believe  the  parents  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  on  guard  against  such 
propaganda  efforts — or  at  least  they 
should  see  to  it  that  books  giving  the 
‘other  side’  are  also  included  in  the 
school  libraries. 

Bloomington,  Ind.  M.  L.” 

There  is  an  honest  division  t  of 
opinion  among  trade  unionists  and 
teachers  as  to  whether  free  material 
from  outside  agencies  should  be  used 
at  all  in  the  school.  Ideally,  of  course, 
properly  trained  and  qualified  educa¬ 
tors  themselves  should  prepare  ade¬ 
quate  and  impartial  presentations  of 
the  facts  of  industrial  relations.  In 


actual  practice  this  is  hard  to  achieve 
and  hence  the  teacher  must  be  at  pains 
to  maintain  a  balance.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  NAM  issues  a  pamphlet  on 
the  risks  of  industry,  the  alert  teacher 
should  make  available,  say,  the  story 
of  the  West  Frankfort,  Illinois  mining 
holocaust  of  December,  1951,  which 
cost  the  lives  of  119  miners. 

Similarly,  the  teacher  might  intro¬ 
duce  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  19,  1951,  for  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  90  per  cent  of  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  and  disease  are  preventable  and 
that  they  cost  six  times  the  lost  time 
due  to  strikes. 

If  an  attractive  brochure  presents  a 
speech  by  the  president  of  some  big 
corporation  who  speaks  up  for  the  little 
businessman,  the  teacher  might  suggest 
a  comparison  with  the  Walrus  in 
“Alice  in  Wonderland”  which  claimed 
the  right  to  speak  for  the  little  oysters 
because  his  mouth  was  full  of  them. 

Should  emphasis  be  placed  by  some 
prominent  tycoon  on  the  values  of 
rigorous  competition,  his  own  w’ise 
choice  of  parents  and  possibly  of  his 
wife  could  be  duly  noted  as,  at  least,  a 
part  cause  of  his  own  industrial  prom¬ 
inence.  If  the  stress  is  on  profits  as  a 
reward  of  “directive  ability,”  the  stu¬ 
dent  might  well  be  referred  to  the  car¬ 
toon  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
November  17,  1951.  This  shows  a 
board  of  directors  in  seauon,  with  its 
chairman  hotly  declaring:  “If  tley 
don’t  go  back  to  work  at  those  wages, 
we’ll  fire  them  and  run  the  plant  our¬ 
selves.  Does  anyone  know  just  where 
it  is  ?” 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  positive 
side  of  what  should  be  taught  about 
industrial  and  labor  relations.  First 


3  Quoted  from  editorial  in  Labor,  Washlnirton,  D.  C.,  Dec.  15,  1951.  Similar  quota¬ 
tions  made  in  Labor  Tribune,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  20,  1951. 
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of  all,  school  children  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  modern  life.  The  school 
cannot  ijrnore  the  fact  that  35  per  cent 
of  the  working  force  of  the  United 
States  is  organized  into  unions;  i.e., 
approximately  15  million  out  of  the 
42  million  wage  and  salary  earners  in 
industry. 

Collective  bargaining  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  Management’s  right  to 
organize  has  never  been  denied.  Pa¬ 
ternalism  has  l)ecome  outmoded  by 
large-scale  industry.  Dictatorship  is 
alien  to  all  ideals  that  free  men  hold 
dear.  When  organized  labor  and  man- 
asrement  meet  around  the  table,  democ¬ 
racy  l)ecomes  enriched.  We  supple¬ 
ment  the  where-do-you-live  grouping 
of  our  citizens  on  Election  Day  by  a 
more  basic  what-do-you-do  grouping 
which  functions  every  workday  of  the 
year.  This  is  applied  democracy  in 
overalls. 

Trade  unions  are  necessary  to  make 
articulate  the  workers’  demands  for  a 
share  in  increased  productivity.  (Xote 
for  c<nnparison  the  fact  that,  in  the 
decade  1040-50,  over  400,000  teachers 
left  their  professions  for  reasons  other 
than  death  and  retirement.  If  they 
had  been  organized,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  secure  pay  commensurate 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
their  increased  load  of  work.  The  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  poor  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  teachers.)  And  in  turn 
the  unions  can  cooperate  in  increased 
protluctivity  if  they  are  sure  they  will 
share  in  its  results  by  way  of  an  im¬ 
proved  standard  of  life. 

The  bogey  of  collectivism  is  very 
much  out  of  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  recall  in  this  connection  the 
authenticated  statement  made  by  Abe 
Lincoln  about  the  role  of  government 
in  industry.  lie  said: ' 


“The  legitimate  object  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done,  but  cannot  do  so  well  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities.” 

Surely  when  rival  local  interests 
permit  the  flood  waters  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver  to  devastate  Kansas,  the  federal 
government  should  step  in  as  it  finally 
had  to  do  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
My  most  rugged-individualist  neigh- 
Ws  in  Long  Island  last  year,  appalled 
by  successive  railroad  disasters,  de¬ 
manded  that  the  government  take  over. 

If  the  public  is  misinformed  al)out 
the  role  of  government  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  relations  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterj)rise.  it  suffers  from  equal 
ignorance  about  the  activity  of  the 
unions. 

That  bogey  of  “creeping  collectiv¬ 
ism”  is  as  baseless  as  the  idea  that 
unions  are  synonymous  with  strikes. 
The  record  of  Lalwr’s  contribution  to 
community  well-being  should  be  taught 
and  this  should  include  the  facts  about 
Lalwr’s  big  contribution  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  free  public-school  education  in 
the  United  States. 

The  organized  labor  movement  in 
the  L'nited  States,  particularly  the 
senior  partner,  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  has  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  given  most  and  gotten  least  from 
public  education,  Horace  ^lann  de¬ 
clared  that  in  his  struggle  for  public 
education  he  received  more  help  from 
the  trade  unions  than  from  any  other 
single  agency  in  the  community.  The 
workers  of  the  L’nited  States  saw  more 
clearly  than  most  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  the  need  for  opening  the  school 
door  and  shutting  the  factory  gates  to 
the  children  of  our  country.  The  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  public  school  and  its  tradi- 
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tion  of  education-shared-by-all  is  some¬ 
thing  vital  and  precious. 

Organized  lalwr  still  attacks  the  in¬ 
justice  of  limiting  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  the  size  of  the  parent’s  bank¬ 
roll.  It  wishes  to  end  the  tragic  waste 
of  potential  genius  and  ability  created 
by  lack  of  proper  education.  Certain¬ 
ly  great  advances  have  been  made  but 
the  trade  unions  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  school  slums  which  yet 
blacken  our  educational  record  in  the 
United  States. 

The  facts  about  laW-management 
cooperation  should  be  given  due  prom¬ 
inence  so  that  our  students  do  not 
merely  learn  about  good  industrial  re¬ 
lations  but  go  out  and  live  what  they 
learn.  And  much  progress  has  been 
made.  Businessmen  no  longer  dismiss 
teachers  as  “pinkos  who  have  never 
met  a  payroll.”  Some  of  them  have 
broken  with  the  XA^l,  and  even  the 
XA^I  no  longer  opposes  each  and 
every  increase  in  public  education  bud¬ 
gets  as  it  did  in  the  old  days.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  and  trade  union  members  are 
going  to  the  industrial  relations  de¬ 
partments  of  colleges.  Professors  as 
well  as  students  seek  experience  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  union  administration. 
A  valuable  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 


between  responsible  management  and 
responsible  labor  has  begun. 

Teachers  should  be  alert  to  use  les¬ 
son  material  and  films  from  both  sides. 
If  visits  are  made  to  plants,  the  union 
there  should  also  be  involved.  In 
graduation  exercises  and  assembly 
t^ilks,  organized  labor  should  be  given 
an  equal  break.  Youth  must  be  given 
the  social  facts  of  life  and  introduced 
to  the  labor  and  management  groups 
which  operate  in  industrial  relations. 
Teachers  themselves  should  learn  by 
doing  in  the  matter  of  organization. 

Unless  organized  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  use  their  great  potential  power 
and  ability  wisely,  progress  at  home 
and  abroad  can  be  endangered.  After 
last  summer’s  disastrous  floods  there 
were  loud  criticisms  that  Kansas  State 
College’s  extension  division  had  not 
educated  the  public  in  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  for  planned  river  control.  The 
Kansas  devastation  was  only  trivial 
compared  to  what  ignorance  in  social 
problems  and  industrial  relations  may 
do  to  destroy  mankind.  The  effective 
antidote  to  red  totalitarianism  is  to 
make  democracy  work  better.  Im¬ 
proved  education  in  the  basic  area  of 
industrial  relations  can  contribute 
mightily  toward  this  end. 
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IT  should  be  apparent  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  today  must  have  at 
least  some  instruction  in  economic 
subjects  if  they  are  to  be  qualified 
when  called  upon  in  a  few  years  to  de¬ 
cide  basic  questions  affecting  the  na¬ 
tion’s  life. 

Our  children  should  know  from  his¬ 
tory  and  from  personal  observation 
that  the  freedom  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive  is  the  cornerstone  in  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  this  great  na¬ 
tion  was  built. 

That  those  who  founded  this  nation 
built  well  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
here  in  the  United  States  we  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
and  lead  the  world  in  industry  and 
commerce,  at  the  same  time  maintain¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  individual 
freedom.  Any  deviation  from  this 
would  be  a  tragic  step  backwards 
towards  the  oppressions  which  drove 
many  of  the  early  American  colonists 
away  from  Europe. 

There  are  three  groups  whose  rights 
must  be  respected  in  any  form  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  business :  1 — those  who  buy 
a  product  or  a  service  or  who  live  in 
society  with  those  who  do  buy  the  pro¬ 
duct  or  service ;  2 — those  who  work  to 


make  the  product  or  to  give  the  service 
and  3 — those  who  invest  their  money 
to  build  and  keep  the  industry  or  busi¬ 
ness  going. 

The  rights  of  none  of  these  groups 
take  precedence  over  any  of  the  others. 
Potential  purchasers  should  find  the 
product  available  at  a  reasonable  price ; 
those  who  work  for  the  industry  or 
business  are  entitled  to  a  fair  wage, 
and  those  who  invest  their  money  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the  money 
invested.  These  are  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system  which  comes  as  near  to 
being  the  ideal  as  anything  yet  devised 
by  man. 

There  is  no  abrogation  of  the  rights 
of  any  of  the  three  groups  under  this 
system.  A  person  is  not  compelled  to 
buy  a  product  or  use  a  service  (in  the 
case  of  a  utility  service,  which  a  per¬ 
son  may  have  no  alternative  but  to  use, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cost 
of  the  service  is  regulated  by  a  statu¬ 
tory  board  or  commission  which,  by 
law,  sets  just  and  reasonable  rates)  ;  a 
person  is  not  compelled  to  work  for 
any  one  industry  or  business  (he  may 
quit  and  go  elsewhere  if  he  wishes) ; 
and  an  investor  is  not  compelled  to 
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put  his  money  into  any  special  indus¬ 
try  or  business  (he  is  free  to  invest 
it  elsewhere  or  not  to  invest  it  at  all). 

Children  in  our  schools  certainly 
should  be  taught  these  fundamentals 
of  industrial  or  business  relations. 
When  they  get  out  of  school  they  will 
be  in  at  least  one  and,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  in  two,  or  all  three,  of  these  cate¬ 
gories.  They  will  have  to  work,  they 
will  be  purchasers,  and  they  will  have 
money  to  invest  in  an  enterprise  or  to 
put  in  a  bank  or  other  savings  institu¬ 
tion  which,  in  turn,  will  invest  that 
money. 

Our  young  people  should  under¬ 
stand  economic  principles,  obviously, 
because  they  will  have  to  vote  for  the 
economic  system  under  which  they 
will  have  to  live.  But,  in  addition, 
they  must  be  prepared  for  the  roles 
they  will  play  in  every-day  life  as  pur¬ 
chaser,  employee,  and  employer. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  industry,  business  or 
company  has  a  solemn  trust  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  organization  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned — 
the  investor,  the  worker  and  the  custo¬ 
mer. 

It  is  not  enough  to, regard  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  industrial  relations  as  solely 
concerned  with  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  as  such.  There  are  equally  im¬ 
portant  investor-management  relations, 
custamer-management  relations,  prob¬ 
lems  involving  relations  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  or  businesses'  and  also  rela¬ 
tions  with  Government,  including  civic 
responsibilities,  taxation,  and  the  like. 

Respect  for  private  property  is 
fundamental  in  the  study  of  economics. 
The  individual’s  right  to  private  prop¬ 
erty  is  inviolable  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Any  system  which  seeks  to 
substitute  any  rule  that  interferes  with 


this  right  is  un-American.  Children 
in  our  schools  should  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  at  once  and  be  on  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  ideas  con¬ 
trary  to  the  concepts  of  Freedom  envi¬ 
sioned  by  our  American  forefathers. 

The  question  of  how  to  teach  the 
subject  of  economics,  and  industrial 
relations  as  a  part  of  it,  is  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  answer  than  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  it  should  be  taught 
at  all. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  discuss 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  eco¬ 
nomics,  nor  am  I  qualified  to  do  so. 
But  it  certainly  must  be  obvious  that 
the  study  of  economics  is  as  important 
as  any  other  subject  for  classroom 
work. 

The  United  States  is  the  industrial 
leader  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  school  children — certainly 
those  in  the  high  school  grades  and 
above — should  be  given  some  idea  of 
how  our  nation  attained  these  heights 
and  what  is  involved  in  keeping  the 
United  States  at  the  top.  This  means 
more  than  the  study  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  as  such.  It  means  putting  the 
subject  in  the  setting  of  our  world 
obligations. 

Those  who  instruct  our  children  in 
the  important  subject  of  economics 
carry  a  heavy  responsibility.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  I  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  look  into  this  phase  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  ex¬ 
cellent  seminars  on  the  subject  are 
conducted  at  many  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  and  by  local  school  author¬ 
ities. 

There  are  bound  to  be,  and  it  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  there  are,  varied 
ideas  of  how  best  to  make  the  over-all 
subject  of  economics  of  interest,  but 
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they  are  all  designed  to  be  of  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  pupil. 

My  own  experience  in  management 
has  been  in  the  private  untility  field — 
electricity,  gas,  and  transportation. 
Statutory  commissions,  Federal  as  well 
as  State,  regulate  private  utility  rates, 
in  our  instance.  Previously  in  this 
article,  I  pointed  out  that  these  agen¬ 
cies  determine  what  a  utility  shall 
charge  for  the  respective  service,  but 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  equally 
the  responsibility  of  these  agencies  to 
determine  that  the  rates  a  utility  is 
allowed  to  charge  permit  the  utility 
to  earn  a  reasonable  return  upon  the 
fair  value  of  the  property  devoted  to 
the  public  use.  Inasmuch  as  wages 
constitute  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  items  of  cost  in  the  utility 
business  and  since  wages  are  not  regu¬ 
lated,  as  rates  and  rate  of  return  are, 
the  matter  of  labor  relations  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  management 
faces.  If  wage  costs  get  too  high,  then 
rates  must  go  up — and  if  rates  get  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  figure  the  service  may 
find  itself  either  priced  out  of  the 
market  or  used  to  a  lesser  degree. 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  matter  of 
realizing  that  we  are  all  in  this  thing 
together — the  customer,  the  worker 
and  the  investor.  Xo  system  on  this 
earth  is  perfect,  but  the  one  we  have 
here  in  America  is  as  close  to  the  ideal 
as  it  appears  possible  for  man  to  con¬ 
struct.  The  basic  principle  behind  it 
all  is  one  of  real  regard  for  each  other’s 
rights,  respect  for  private  property  and 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
group  can  long  stand  strong  if  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for,  or  does  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent,  the  weakening  of  the  others. 

Stripped  of  all  fancy  flourishes,  the 
thought  that  should  be  indelibly  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  minds  of  our  school  children 


as  they  come  out  to  face  the  world  and 
tackle  its  problems  is  this:  under  our 
economic  system  there  are  no  heights 
that  you  cannot  aspire  to,  but  in  the 
process  of  ascending,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  rights  of  others  are 
not  trampled  upon. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in 
addition  to  teaching  our  children  the 
basic  mechanics  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  it  is  equally  essential 
that  they  be  warned  of  the  rampant 
dangers  which  threaten  that  system. 
So  many  false  fronts  are  set  up  by 
those  who  would  foist  some  “cure-all” 
substitute  on  us,  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  be  keen  to  recognize  them  for 
what  they  are  and  to  reject  them. 
Surely,  our  children  should  be  so 
alerted,  because  the  gravest  danger  to 
the  free  enterprise  that  is  so  inherent¬ 
ly  American  may  reach  its  crest  just 
about  the  time  these  children  are  going 
out  from  school  to  face  the  world. 

Several  years  ago  the  economic  re¬ 
search  dej)artment  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  entitled  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Com{>etitive  Enterprise  System.” 
Among  the  many  good  paragraphs  in 
this  l)CK)klet  there  is  one,  especially, 
which  fits  the  subject  under  discussion 
here.  The  paragraph  I  refer  to  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Economic  systems,  based  on  the 
principle  of  private  initiative,  have 
been  responsible  for  the  great  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vances  made  during  the  last  century 
by  America  and  a  few  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Under  conditions  of  free 
private  operation,  we  have  witnessed 
great  advances  in  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  transportation,  communication, 
banking,  insurance  and  the  hundred 
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and  one  other  services  that  together 
have  brought  to  the  citizens  of  today 
a  steady  rise  in  the  productivity  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  management  and  labor, 
making  good  wages  possible.’’ 

Let  me  repeat  one  clause  from  that 
paragraph,  .  a  steady  rise  in  the 
productivity  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
management  and  labor. . . .” 

Knowing  as  we  all  do,  how  much 
the  success  of  our  American  way  of 
life  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  all, 
I  think  our  children  should  be  taught : 


1 — that  in  all  their  dealings  in  later 
life,  whether  they  be  in  management 
or  labor,  their  energies  should  be 
directed  towards  attaining  this  co¬ 
operation  and  2 — that  there  is  no  basic 
reason  why  management  and  labor  can¬ 
not  cooperate  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  best  way  to  bring  this  cooperation 
about  is  for  each  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  other’s  problems. 
There  is  a  greater  tendency  towards 
this  today  than  ever  before  and  it  is, 
indeed,  a  sign  that  augurs  well. 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt :  Man  of  Destiny. 
By  David  E.  Weinpast.  New  York.  Julian 
Messner,  Inc.  1952.  $2.75,  illustrated. 

Dr.  Weingast  is  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Studies  Department  at  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.  and  Instructor  in 
Politico  at  Rutgers  University.  He  has 
written  thus  short  biography  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  particularly  for  young 
people  who  have  heard  about  the  Great 
Depression  and  the  Roosevelt  era  but  are 
too  j’oung  to  remember  them.  In  a  most 
facinating  manner  the  author  covers  the 
highlights  of  the  Roosevelt  career  from 
boyhood  down  through  the  most  critical 
3ear8  of  our  history.  An  excellent  book 
for  supplementarj’  reading  in  either  the 
English  or  Social  Studies  Course. 

Secondary  Education.  By  Harl  R. 
Douglass.  New  York.  The  Ronald  Press, 
xii  and  630  pages.  $5.50. 

Dr.  Douglass,  Direct  oi'  of  the  College  of 
Education  at  the  Universitj’  of  Colorado, 
gives  as  the  sub-title  of  his  new  book  on 
secondary  education  the  challenging 
phrase  “for  life  adjustment  of  American 
Youth.”  Intended  primarilj'  for  use  in 
college  and  universitj’  courses  in  secondary 
education,  and  for  in-service  teachers  as 
well,  the  text  describes,  explains,  and 
evaluates  secondarj’  education  in  the 
United  States  today.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
entire  personalitj’  of  boys  and  girls  and 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  guidance  of  growth 


toward  preparation  for  the  problems  and 
situations  that  high  school  boj's  and  girls 
are  so  certain  to  meet.  Tlie  content  is 
extensive  and  carefullj’  arranged.  There 
are  questions,  problems  and  topics  for 
further  study  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
and  selected  references  offer  serious  stu¬ 
dents  material  for  exploration  and  study. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

A  Journey  Between  Two  Wars.  By 
Marcia  C.  R.  Horowsky.  New  York.  Van¬ 
tage  Press.  1951.  $3.75. 

In  reliving  nostalgicallj’  her  tour  to 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  during  the  de- 
ceptivelj’  quiescent  period  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  author,  who 
is  a  high  school  teacher  in  New  York  City, 
describes  with  much  detail  her  impressions 
of  pieople,  scenerj’,  and  events  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  She  devotes  most  of  her 
attention  to  Italj’,  Palestine,  and  Paris. 
Of  special  interest  is  Mrs.  Borowsky’s  re¬ 
counting  of  her  diflSculties  in  getting  per¬ 
mission  to  land  on  Russian  soil.  With 
unbelievable  technicalities  depriving  her  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  country  at  first 
hand,  she  had  to  be  content  to  view  it 
from  a  distance.  Her  narrative  is  fre- 
quentlj’  dotted  with  references  to  the  past 
of  the  various  countries  and  to  their 
literature.  Charmingly  written,  the  book 
presents  little  that  is  not  already  known 
to  readers  of  travel  literature.  —  William 
W,  Brickma^,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  Universitj’. 
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The  Pearl  River  Project 

By  BETTY  BARTON 

Dr.  Barton  ia  Aaaiatant  Profeaaor  in  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University,  on  leave  from  the  Social  Studies  department  of 
the  Pearl  River  High  School.  In  this  article  she  shows  practical  ways  of  making  labor- 
management  relations  eomc  alive  to  students.  —  Editor 


IT  takes  real  educational  leadership 
to  teach  so  contemporary  a  subject 
as  industrial  and  labor  relations  to 
hiph  school  students. 

In  this  age  of  pessimism  and  skeptic¬ 
ism,  administrators  and  teachers  must 
work  together  to  give  youth  first  hand 
experiences.  Meaningful  learning 
means  replacing  memorization  of  fact 
for  the  sake  of  mere  information  with 
formulation  of  orderly  decisions  based 
on  related  fact. 

The  community  of  Pearl  River, 
New  York  has  given  its  support  to 
local  educational  leadership.  This  sup¬ 
port  has  made  it  possible  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 
classroom  and  to  realize  the  role  of 
labor  and  management  as  it  affects  his 
locality.  This  extension  is  possible 
when  the  school  operates  on  the  belief 
that  controversial  issues  need  not  be 
avoided  in  the  classroom  if  discussions 
and  procedures  are  kept  at  an  infor¬ 
mative  level  and  if  the  teacher  and  the 
class  refrain  from  trying  to  prove  that 
any  specific  viewpoint  is  the  correct 
one. 

The  unit  on  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions,  which  is  now  part  of  Pearl  River 
High  School’s  contemporary  problems 
course,  grew  out  of  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  supervising  principal  and  a 
member  of  the  research  division  of  the 
State  Education  Department.  It  took 


no  persuasion  on  their  part  to  enlist 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
head  of  the  social  studies  department 
who  teaches  the  problems  course. 

Then  came ,  the  questions.  What 
should  high  school  students  know  about 
local  industry’  and  labor-management 
relations  ?  What  should  be  taught  ? 
Who  should  take  part  in  the  planning? 
It  was  decided  that  here  was  a  task 
for  the  “experts”  who  were  involved — 
labor,  management,  and  education,  and 
so  a  permanent  advisory  committee  to 
steer,  plan  and  carry  out  a  program 
was  organized. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education  letters  were  sent  to  local  in¬ 
dustries  and  to  xinions  in  each  plant 
asking  them  to  select  key  people  from 
their  respective  organizations.  A 
chairman  chosen  by  the  Board  was 
named  to  represent  the  public-at-large. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  each  group 
had  a  representative  of  its  owm  choos¬ 
ing.  Such  a  procedure  eliminates  the 
possible  assumption  that  any  or  all  of 
the  committee  members  might  have 
been  invited  with  ulterior  motives. 
Education  was  represented  by  the 
supervising  principal  and  the  teacher 
involved. 

Evening  meetings  were  held  once  a 
month  at  the  school.  During  the  first 
few  meetings  several  heated  but 
healthy  discussions  produced  a  list  of 
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basic  principles  and  objectives  which 
met  with  common  agreement. 

The  head  of  the  social  studies  de¬ 
partment,  who  also  served  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  meetings,  was  then 
instructed  to  prepare  a  proposed  course 
of  study  based  on  the  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  and  in  keeping  with  the  state 
syllabus.  Editing  and  revising  be¬ 
came  the  major  item  of  business  for 
several  meetings.  A  representative  of 
the  New  York  State  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Labor  Relations  at 
Cornell  sat  in  as  a  consultant  at  many 
of  these  meetings  and  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  project  by  his  suggestions, 
interest  and  endorsement. 

The  paper  work  accomplished,  the 
committee  then  began  planning  activi¬ 
ties  to  provide  first-hand  experiences 
for  observing  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  locally.  It  was  agreed  that  stu¬ 
dents  must  become  aware  of  problems 
that  labor  and  management  face. 
Realization  of  the  need  for  cooperation 
and  mutual  sharing  of  responsibility 
was  listed  among  the  desired  outcomes 
of  the  activities  to  be  developed. 

Conferences  with  union  and  com¬ 
pany  representatives  as  well  as  field 
trips  to  local  industries  were  planned. 
With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  advisory  group,  representatives 
from  all  of  the  classes  taking  the  prob¬ 
lems  course  visited  each  of  the  plants. 
Every  Siudent  was  able  to  visit  at  least 
one  plant.  These  activities  required 
careful  planning  and  confirmations  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  the  plant  man¬ 
agement  regarding  dates,  hours,  and 
other  routine  details.  In  advance,  the 
teacher  and  the  class  planned  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  trip,  agreed  upon  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  sought,  and  they  discussed 
proper  conduct  of  students. 

A  guided  tour  through  the  plant  pro- 
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vided  the  opportunity  for  seeing  people 
at  their  jobs,  for  observing  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  operation  costs,  and  for  not¬ 
ing  working  conditions.  The  quiz  ses¬ 
sion  which  followed  the  trip  was 
attended  by  the  advisory  committee 
from  that  plant,  and  by  any  other 
union  or  management  personnel  joint¬ 
ly  agreed  upon  at  the  plant  being 
visited.  Here  questions  were  put  to 
both  the  union  and  management  on 
attitudes,  situations  as  they  exist,  and 
individual  interpretations  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labor  relations  in  the 
specific  plant. 

Reports  were  delivered  by  the  visit¬ 
ing  group  to  each  of  the  sections  taking 
the  course.  General  discussion  periods 
were  followed  by  committee  meetings 
in  preparation  for  the  next  plant  visit. 

While  plant  visits  were  being  car¬ 
ried  on,  homework,  library,  and  class¬ 
room  assignments  revolved  around 
factual  materials  and  historic  back¬ 
ground  necessary  to  comprehend  and 
discuss  the  first-hand  observations. 
Reference  work  also  was  essential  for 
determining  whether  local  conditions 
were  the  exceptions  or  the  rule.  Re¬ 
search  papers  prepared  by  each  stu¬ 
dent  broadened  their  interests  and 
gave  opportunity  for  individual  as 
well  as  group  contacts  with  people, 
plants  and  primary  reference  sources. 
Pertinent  papers  were  presented  oral¬ 
ly  «to  the  class.  All  papers  were  made 
available  for  class  use.  These  assign¬ 
ments  provoked  debate,  and  round¬ 
table  discussion  of  vital  industrial  and 
labor  relations  issues. 

Student  representatives  attended 
the  evaluation  session  that  followed 
the  completion  of  the  unit.  Their  sug¬ 
gestions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adults, 
were  heard  and  considered  for  ampli¬ 
fying  and  modifying  the  project  for 
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another  year.  Thus  students  entered 
into  the  planning  and  made  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  following  year’s  pre¬ 
planning  from  experience  and  at  a 
practical  level  of  understanding. 

Each  year  has  brought  additional 
learning  situations  to  the  project.  On 
the  recommendations  made  at  the 
evaluation  session,  closer  cooperation 
with  the  guidance  department  develop¬ 
ed  during  the  second  year.  The  coun¬ 
selor-coordinator  was  asked  to  become 
a  member  of  the  advisory  group  and 
to  accompany  groups  on  plant  visits. 

The  evaluation  meeting  following 
the  second  year’s  program  and  the 
planning  meeting  for  the  third  year 
provided  other  changes.  Two  visits 
were  planned  to  each  plant.  The  first 
visit  was  the  plant  tour.  Between  the 
first  and  second  trips  to  the  plants, 
groups  from  each  class  met  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  with  the  class  as  a  whole  to 
draw  up  questions  and  to  consider 
areas  for  discussion..  These  formulat¬ 
ing  sessions  were  based  on  data  from 
previous  plant  visits,  discussions  on 
the  content  material  developed,  films 
and  other  visual  aids  shown  in  class 
to  clarify  a  point  of  view  or  informa¬ 
tion  presented.  At  the  second  visit  to 
the  plant  the  labor-management  quiz 
sessions  were  held. 

Mutual  confidence  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  all  parties  concerned — 
labor,  management  and  the  school — 
feel  free  to  question,  assist  and  learn 
from  each  other.  Rapport  is  such  that 
the  latest  development  suggested  by 
the  advisory  committee  was  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  conducted  in  the  class¬ 
room  with  management  from  one  plant 
and  labor  from  another  plant.  Egch 
class  had  a  different  team.  In  this 
way  all  plants  and  unions  not  only  par¬ 
ticipated,  they  also  had  an  occasion  to 


visit  the  school  and  the  classroom. 
Areas  of  discuseion  were  selected  by 
the  students  and  announced  to  the 
speakers  in  advance  of  the  session. 

Student  comments  on  this  and  other 
units,  in  which  the  Pearl  River  pro¬ 
gram  attempts  a  balance  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  with  the  academic,  include  the 
value  of  (1)  actually  seeing  the  local 
industrial  scene  in  action,  (2)  finding 
out  information  for  themselves  from 
the  people  involved  (3)  recognizing  in 
practice  what  they  have  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  theory,  (4)  working  with 
adults  of  the  community  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  them,  and  (5) 
making  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
actuality  of  our  economic  world. 

Because  this  unit  is  part  of  a 
senior-year  course  in  social  stqdies 
concerned  with  current  problems  of 
democracy,  techniques  and  skills 
acquired  in  other  units  were  applied 
here.  To  investigate  eontemporar}’ 
issues,  students  need  to  develop  the 
ability  to  analyze  propaganda,  to  think 
critically  and  to  form  an  individual 
opinion.  If  such  skills  have  not  been 
introduced  previously,  the  writer  feels 
that  students  should  have  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  areas  prior  to  studying 
labor-management  relations. 

Students  in  this  high  school  begin 
their  senior  course  with  a  unit  on 
propaganda  analysis  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  formation.  D?veioping  and  admin¬ 
istering  a  survey  of  their  own  provides 
these  young  people  with  opf)ortunities 
for  learning  the  values  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure,  group  leadership,  and 
group  participation  needed  for  real 
democratic  living. 

Although  it  is  realized  that  this  is 
only  a  limited,  pioneering  effort  in  the 
field  of  economic  education,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advisory  committee  believe 
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that  a  great  deal  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  They  feel  that  they  have 
fitimulated  a  growing  interest  among 
students  in  local  industry  and  those 
economic  factors,  which  in  reality  are 
basic  to  a  broader  understanding  of 
national  and  international  industrial 
problems.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  that  through  these 
experiences,  the  students  become  more 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  of  par¬ 
ticipation  and  cooperation  in  society. 

This  project  has  advanced  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  local  industries  and  of 
the  community — as  well  as  the 
School’s  service  to  the  community. 
The  primary  objective  was  to  integrate 
the  roles  played  by  school  and  industry 
in  furthering  school  students’  under¬ 
standing  of  economics  and  industrial 
relations.  However,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  much  adult  education,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  tolerance  has  emerged 
from  the  many  meetings  which  in¬ 
volved  logical  discussion  and  debate  on 
controversial  joints  and  activities  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  project. 

The  people  associated  with  this  pro¬ 
ject  feel  that  these  are  the  specific 
factors  which  made  it  function-: 

(1)  The  superintendent,  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  or  principal  (whichever 
applies  to  a  specific  local  situation) 
must  believe  in  the  project  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  advisory  committee,  if  he 
expects  “top”  labor  and  “top”  manage¬ 
ment  people  to  give  their  time,  effort 
and  cooperation. 

(2)  The  teacher  involved  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  pr(^ram  must  be  a  permanent 
and  important  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

(3)  The  school  must  build  up  a 


sense  of  sincerity  toward  decisions  and 
advice  given  by  the  conunittee.  Thus, 
the  obstacle  of  mistrust  will  be  erased 
and  the  labor  and  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  know  they  need  not  fear 
that  the  committee  will  be  used  as  a 
screen  for  teaching  controversial  sub¬ 
jects.  Rather,  the  committee  becomes 
a  positive  factor  in  teaching  realities. 

(4)  A  constant  balance  of  repre¬ 
sentation  should  be  maintained.  As 
stated  before,  such  representatives 
must  be  chosen  by  their  respective 
groups. 

(5)  Constant  contact  with  the  ad¬ 
visory  group  through  pre-planning  and 
evaluation  meetings,  and  in  their  role 
as  resource  people,  is  very  necessary 
for  continuing  such  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture. 

(6)  All  those  concerned  with  such 
educational  methods  should  be  willing 
to  accept  gradual  transition  and 
change.  It  is  wiser  at  first  to  be  over¬ 
cautious  and  to  be  satisfied  with  slight 
modifications  in  a  traditional  program. 

(7)  The  school  representatives 
must  accept  their  full  responsibilities 
as  the  “experts”  in  education,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  they 
exert  pressures  on  the  “ex|)erts”  of 
labor  and  management  in  this  joint 
venture. 

In  the  1950  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
Julian  Aldrich  has  described  the  com¬ 
petent  teacher  as  one  who  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  citizen,  a  student  of  society,  and 
a  guide  in  the  educational  process. 
The  social  studies  program  in  Pearl 
River,  New  York  is  designed  to  spon¬ 
sor  just  such  educational  leadership. 
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A  New  Way  m  Newark 

By  DAVID  E.  WEINGAST 

Dr.  Weingast  gerved  a*  coordinator  for  the  much  digcugged  Newark  experiment  in 
labor-management  relations.  This  article  tells  the  story  of  this  unique  prefect.  —  Editor 


7  should  I  send  my  child 
V  V  school  to  learn  how  to 
picket  and  strike  ?”  “How 
can  the  authorities  permit  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  schools  by  labor  leaders  ?” 

These  are  samples  of  parental  re¬ 
action  to  the  announcement,  in  the 
Spring  of  1949,  that  senior  American 
History  students  in  a  Newark  high 
school  would  hear  classroom  talks  by 
AFL  leaders.  Not  all  parents  took 
such  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  plan. 
Some  were  delighted  that  their  young¬ 
sters  would  meet  labor  men  face-to- 
face,  and  wished  that  in  their  own 
schooling  they  might  have  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  opportunity.  Still  other  parents, 
while  reserving  judgment  on  the  pro¬ 
posal,  wondered  why  the  CIO  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  hadn’t  been 
asked  to  give  their  views.  It  was  soon 
made  known  that  both  these  organiza¬ 
tions  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  procram  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
AFL. 

The  idea  for  the  experiment  origin¬ 
ated  w’ith  New  Jersey’s  Essex  Trades 
Council,  AFL,  whose  members  felt 
that  labor  was  not  being  given  a  fair 
deal  in  the  schools.  Too  many  young¬ 
sters,  they  thought,  were  graduated 
from  high  school  with  hostile  and 
erroneous  views  about  trade  unions. 
Labor  leaders,  they  felt,  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  tell  their  own  story 
to  the  students. 

A  committee  of  AFL  leaders. 


headed  by  New  Jersey  Assemblyman 
Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  put  the  idea  to 
Newark  Schools  Superintendent  John 
S.  Herron,  who  listened  with  interest. 
Dr.  Herron  acknowledged  that  labor 
men,  unlike  business  and  professional 
leaders,  had  rarely  been  called  upon 
to  address  school  groups.  The  AFL 
proposal,  he  thought,  had  merit.  He 
turned  the  project  over  to  Assistant 
Superintendent  Michael  McGreal, 
with  the  recommendation  that  a  defin¬ 
ite  program  be  worked  out.  !McGreal 
selected  East  Side  High  School,  in 
Newark’s  industrial  area,  as  the  scene 
of  the  experiment.  East  Side’s  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Henry  McCracken,  and  the 
writer,  chairman  of  the  school’s  social- 
studies  department,  were  put  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

A  lengthy  conference  with  AFL 
representatives  produced  a  program: 
AFL  men  would  be  given  a  week  in 
which  to  talk  to  the  senior  students  in 
their  United  States  History  classes. 
Half  of  each  forty-minute  period 
would  be  devoted  to  talks  by  AFL 
speakers,  with  the  remaining  time 
spent  in  discussion.  The  following  five 
topics  were  agreed  upon :  History  and 
Background  of  the  Labor  ^Movement, 
Collective  Bargaining,  Labor  in  Poli¬ 
tics,  Labor  Legislation,  and  Labor  in 
the  Community. 

The  AFL  would,  moreover,  be  given 
a  preliminary  auditorium  program  to 
set  the  theme  for  the  project.  Then, 
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at  the  end,  there  would  be  a  clinical 
session  in  which  students  and  AFL 
men  would  appraise  the  whole  experi¬ 
ment. 

Announcement  of  the  plan — fea¬ 
tured  in  the  New  York  Times — drew 
wide  attention.  Reactions  ranged 
from  warm  congratulations  to  predic¬ 
tions  of  disaster.  Schoolmen,  the 
press,  and  university  professors,  as 
well  as  labor  and  business  people  were 
stirred  by  the  news.  They  turned  out 
in  large  numbers  to  see  for  themselves. 

Preparations  went  ahead  on  two 
fronts.  About  thirty  AFL  men  began 
taking  an  intensive  training  course  de¬ 
veloped  by  Rutgers  University  Insti¬ 
tute  of  ^Management  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  under  Professor  Irvine  Kerrison 
and  Samuel  Colton,  At  East  Side 
High  School  the  terminal  course  in 
United  States  History,  called  “U.S. 
IV,”  was  reorganized  to  allow  for  im¬ 
mediate  concentration  on  labor.  The 
school’s  240  senior  history  student’s 
would  be  well  prepared  for  their  visi¬ 
tors  from  the  AFL. 

The  AFL  launched  its  project  by 
presenting  to  the  students  Mark  Starr, 
educational  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 
A  more  electric  beginning  to  this  en¬ 
terprise  is  hard  to  imagine.  (“Even 
a  dumb  banana  knows  enough  to  stick 
to  the  bunch  or  it’s  gonna  get 
skinned”).  Starr  intrigued  the  young¬ 
sters  with  his  cogent,  colorful  story  of 
unionism.  The  AFL  made  an  impres¬ 
sive  start. 

Thereafter,  for  five  school  days, 
teams  of  AFL  leaders  went  into  the 
classrooms  to  talk  to  the  students.  As 
speakers,  the  men  ranged  from  excel¬ 
lent  to  poor.  For  most  AFL-ers,  this 
was  their  initial  attempt  at  this  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their  in¬ 


telligence  and  resourcefulness  that, 
after  an  occasionally  awkward  start, 
most  of  them  developed  competence, 
even  power,  in  their  presentations. 
One  or  two  chose,  unfortunately,  to 
read  their  statements.  One  of  the 
speakers  mumbled  inaudibly,  while 
another  thundered  with  ear-shattering 
force.  Before  he  began  he  looked 
around  the  room  and  said,  “Look  at 
the  size  of  this  room.  Why,  I’ll  bust 
the  windows  when  I  open  up.”  He 
nearly  made  good  his  prediction.  A 
student  remarked  about  one  speaker, 
“He  was  so  interesting  to  watch  I  lost 
track  of  what  he  was  saying.”  But 
most  of  the  men  talked  directly  and 
with  strong  effect.  When  a  student 
asked  why  the  CIO  had  broken  away 
from  the  AFL  the  speaker  replied 
bluntly:  “Because  of  the  stupidity 
and  shortsightedness  of  the  AFL.” 

After  the  five  days  of  instruction 
ended,  an  assembly  was  called  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  program.  The  student  partici¬ 
pants  dispensed  praise  and  blame 
frankly  and  fearlessly.  They  com¬ 
plained  that  some  speakers  had  beat 
around  the  bush  when  answering  ques¬ 
tions;  that  some  of  the  presentations 
had  repeated  information  already 
learned  in  the  classroom.  In  their  de¬ 
fense  the  AFL  spokesmen  explained 
that  this  was,  after  all,  a  pioneer 
effort;  that  the  men  were  i.ot  trained 
teachers;  that  they  had  done  their 
best.  Said  one:  “This  teaching  has 
been  work — tough  work.  It’ll  be  good 
to  get  back  to  my  soft  job  of  trucking 
beer.” 

In  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  the 
students  the  following  day,  they 
affirmed  overwhelmingly  that  they  had 
profited  from  the  experience  and 
wanted  it  continued. 

Arrangements  were  then  concluded 
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with  the  CIO,  who  were  to  follow  the 
AFL.  To  eliminate  possible  repetition 
of  information  already  learned,  a 
three-day  program  was  projected. 
This  was  to  be  followed  by  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  to  evaluate  the  CIO’s 
efforts.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
CIO,  students  were  asked  to  prepare 
questions  on  the  topics  they  wanted  the 
men  to  discuss.  The  caliber  of  the 
questions  submitted  was  proof  of  the 
considerable  learning  that  had  already 
taken  jdace  under  AFL  tutelage. 
Topics  finally  selected  were:  Why  the 
CIO  ?  Ilow'the  AFL  and  CIO  Differ, 
and  Wages,  Prices,  and  Profi^^s. 

To  a  large  dearee  the  CIO  untilized 
the  services  of  its  professional  staff  in 
its  presentations.  Educational  and 
research  directors,  trained  in  public 
app<*arances,  did  much  of  the  teaching. 
CTO  economist  Hyman  Bookbinder, 
for  example,  enchanted  the  youngster 
with  his  discussion  of  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  :  wages,  prices,  and  f>rofits.  “Econ¬ 
omist  Steals  Show,”  headlined  the 
scIkkiI  paper. 

Both  in  the  panel  discussion  and  in 
the  ([uestionnaire  that  followed,  the 
students  praised  the  CTO  for  its  crisp¬ 
ly  efficient  performance,  ^lany  stu¬ 
dents  regretted  that  the  CTO  hadn’t 
stayed  longer.  Perhaps  the  l)est  tri¬ 
bute  was  j)aid  by  the  youngster  who 
remarked:  “It’s  hard  to  ask  the  CIO 
questions.  They  answer  them  before 
you  can  ask  them.”  Nevertheless  the 
students  took  occasion  to  critize  the 
wise-cracking  tendencies  of  some  CIO 
speakers. 

Preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  spokesmen,  the 
students  again  prepared  questions 
they  wanted  answered.  Here,  as  with 
the  CIO,  a  three-day  series  was 
planned.  Instead  of  meeting  the  stu¬ 


dents  in  their  separate  classes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Chamber  addressed  the  240 
seniors  in  daily  hour-and-a-half  assem¬ 
bly  sessions.  Each  day  the  students 
heard  two  brief  talks,  after  which  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  took  place.  Topics  in¬ 
cluded  :  Organization  and  Functions 
of  the  Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Labor  Laws  from  the  Business  View¬ 
point,  The  Regulation  of  Business, 
Opportunity  in  Business,  Profit  and 
Ix)ss,  and  The  Responsibilities  of 
Management. 

Outstanding  was  Robert  B.  Mar¬ 
shall,  an  important  industrial  lawyer, 
whose  incisive  analysis  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  exposition  highlighted  the  Cham- 
l)er’s  program.  Other  speakers  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  filled  in  the 
picture  of  business’  attitude  on  eco¬ 
nomic  issues.  The  youngsters  saw 
American  industry  from  the  executive 
side  of  the  desk. 

The  Chamber,  like  the  others,  got 
mixed  reviews.  Accompanying  the 
praise  were  complaints  that  they  an¬ 
swered  questions  at  too  great  length, 
and  were  “too  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves.” 

What  values  emerged  from  this  un¬ 
conventional  approach  to  the  problems 
of  labor  and  management  ?  The  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  business  and  labor 
spokesmen  had  a  galvanizing  effect  on 
learning.  The  youngsters  displayed 
an  intensity  of  interest  that  many  ob¬ 
servers  called  unique.  Above  all,  the 
experiment  made  full  and  effective  use 
of  a  priceless  community  resource:  the 
ripe  judgment  and  experience  of 
leaders  in  business  and  labor.  Neither 
teachers  nor  books  alone  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  done  the  job  as  well.  To 
many  East  Side  students  this  was  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  seen 
such  figures  in  person.  From  the  lips 
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of  thc«e  men  the  youngsters  learned 
the  background,  purposes,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  and  powerful  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  that  are  shaping  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  The  project  thereby  gave 
a  new  sense  of  realism  and  vitality  t‘o 
the  democratic  process.  It  helped  to 
make  more  intelligible  the  social  and 
economic  world  in  which  the  young¬ 
sters  live. 

The  Newark  News,  which  covered 
every  one  of  the  many  sessions,  said 
in  a  final  editorial,  “Xow  that  its’  all 
over  for  this  year,  the  students  who 
took  part  merit  evaluation,  too.  In 
logic,  in  independence  of  thought  and 
in  intellectual  curiosity,  they  must  be 
rated  highly.  Nobody  is  selling  their 
generation  any  gold  bricks.  They  can 
spot  false  premises,  fallacious  conclu¬ 
sions  and  evasion.  Their  attitudes 
suggest  both  to  lalx)r  and  management 
the  advisability  of  greater  candor  and 
realism  in  their  public  relations.” 

The  East  Side  students,  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  docile  and  unresponsible — 
even  as  dead-enders — gave  the  lie  to 
the  charge.  Faced  with  an  unprece¬ 
dented  challenge,  they  carried  on  with 
real  distinction.  Under  the  novel — 
sometimes  difficult — conditions  of  the 
experiment  they  were  poised  and  na¬ 
tural  and  articulate.  This  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  many  visiting  digni¬ 
taries  :  university  professors,  labor  and 
business  executives,  public  schooEoffi- 
cials,  newspaper  reporters,  and  inte¬ 
rested  citizens.  The  students  asked 
penetrating  questions,  and  asked  them 
again  if  they  weren’t  satisfied  with  the 
answers:  “Do  labor  leaders  w’ork  for 
a  living?”  “What  becomes  of  the  dues 
a  worker  pays  to  his  union  ?”  “What 
happens  to  a  worker  who  refuses  to 
join  a  picket  line  ?”  “What  about 
feather-bedding?”  “Why  are  intia- 


tion  fees  so  high  ?”  “How  do  business¬ 
men  feel  about  boosting  the  minimum 
wage  ?”  “What  do  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  do  about  slum  housing  ?” 

Large  numbers  of  lower-classmen 
and  many  teachers  sought  admission 
to  the  classes  as  news  spread  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  things  happening  there.  The 
power  generated  in  the  history  classes 
sharply  spurred  the  work  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  Said  the  delighted  chair¬ 
man  of  the  English  department, 
“Essay  writing  takes  care  of  itself 
when  there’s  this  kind  of  motivation.” 
The  school  librarians  spoke  approving¬ 
ly  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the  use  of 
books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  in¬ 
dustrial  relations. 

In  the  beginning,  some  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  teachers’  prestige 
would  suffer  in  the  experiment ;  that 
their  position  would  be  “u8ur|)ed”  by 
the  visiting  speakers.  In  the  contrary, 
however,  the  teachers’  standing  was 
enhanced.  In  the  first  place,  they  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  of  their  classes 
throughout  the  sessions.  They  served 
as  moderators  during  the  discussion 
periods,  adding  pertinent  information 
and  balancing  statements  where  neces- 
sarv’.  ^Moreover,  the  youngsters  read¬ 
ily  sensed — and  said —  that  they  pro¬ 
fited  from  the  talks  largely  because  of 
the  thorough  job  of  preliminary  in¬ 
struction  their  own  teachers  had  done. 

The  most  eloquent  testimony  as  to 
the  vahie  in  the  experiment  was  to  be 
found  in  the  endorsement  given  the 
program  by  the  students  themselves. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  project  the  students  were 
asked  whether  this  approach  to  learn¬ 
ing  was  worthwhile.  In  a  most  deci¬ 
sive  way  they  voted  approval  each 
time.  By  actual  count  they  declared 
themselves  in  favor:  IM  to  17;  190 
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to  8:  and  195  to  13.  This  constituted 
a  mandate  that  could  not  be  ignored. 

Certain  changes  in  procedure  are 
indicated.  In  the  future  such  projects 
should  be  developed  as  a  unit,  with 
school,  labor,  and  business  officials 
planning  together,  stage-by-stage. 

One  practical  approach  would  be  to 
give  each  organization  two  days  to  tell 
its  story.  Following  this  there  should 
be  a  round-table  discussion  with 
spokesmen  for  the  three  groups  taking 
part.  Here  differing  views  would  re¬ 
ceive  fuller  explanation  and  either  be 
reconciled  or  permitted  to  stand  in 
sharp  focus. 

The  Newark  project  aroused  enor¬ 
mous  interest.  Today,  three  years 
later,  inquiries  about  it  still  come  in 
from  towns  all  over  the  country,  ^fany 
communities  have  adopted  the  plan  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

But  not  Newark  itself.  Despite 
lavish  praise  from  all  quarters — edu¬ 
cational,  labor,  civic — the  program  has 
not  been  continued.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  lengthy  consideration, 
decided  against  further  participation 
in  such  projects.  The  Chamber  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  to  the  use  of  pub¬ 


lic  schools  “as  an  arena  for  controvert 
sial  discussions  with  groups  which  may 
be  construed  as  special  interest  asso¬ 
ciations.” 

The  Newark  News  in  a  lead  edi¬ 
torial  deplored  the  attitude  of  the 
Chamber  and  urged  it,  in  the  interest 
of  Newark’s  high-school  students,  to 
reconsider.  This  has  not  happened. 
Without  their  participation  the  Super¬ 
intendent  has  been  unwilling  to  sanc¬ 
tion  further  programs. 

Launching  the  Newark  experiment 
was  a  calculated  risk.  The  possible 
dangers  were  many:  internecine  labor 
strife,  labor-business  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  school-civic  embroilments.  But 
the  potential  benefits,  too,  were  obvi¬ 
ously  great.  By  every  known  measure 
they  were  abundantly  realized. 

The  students  who  participated  in 
the  program  emerged  with  a  quickened 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  business 
and  labor  in  America.  They  learned, 
by  drawing  on  resources  close  to  home, 
some  of  the  realities  of  our  economic 
life.  What  is  sometimes  a  pedestrian 
subject  became  a  vibrant  experience. 

These  are  at  the  heart  of  education’s 
highest  aims. 
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ON  COMMUNISM 


Management  Sees  Red 

By  D.  A.  HULCY 

AmeHran  labor  and  management  both  oppose  communism.  Rut  they  are  far  from 
agreed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  communist  threat.  This  dirergence  of  tietrs  is 
sharply  defined  in  the  tKO  articles  that  follow. 

The  first  is  by  .America's  ranking  spokesman  for  business,  I).  .4.  Rulcy,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  —  Editor 


AMERICAN  business  management, 
XV  as  represented  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  watchdogging  com¬ 
munism  since  a  communist  was  known 
as  a  Bolshevik  and  thought  of  as  an 
unshaven,  shaggy-headed  character 
with  a  bomb  in  his  pocket. 

Today,  three  decades  later,  the  com¬ 
munist  is  more  apt  to  be  a  spic-and- 
spruce,  self-designated  intellectual, 
glib  of  tongue  and  schooled  in  social 
graces.  He  has  a  talent  for  crashing 
the  better  circles  by  fraudulent  de¬ 
vices;  he  is  dedicated  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  latching  on  to  a  position  of  in¬ 
fluence — in  government,  in  volunteer 
organizations  and  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  industries. 

But  he’s  the  same  breed  of  cat — a 
simon-pure  reactionary.  Like  the 
Bolshevik,  he  wants  to  turn  back  the 
calendar  to  the  age  of  tyranny,  for 
communism  is  a  throwback  to  autoc¬ 
racy,  dictatorship,  absolutism  and 
despotism.  It  is  based  on  the  biggest 
lie  of  the  century — that  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  can  be  hatched  from 
the  petrified  egg  of  centralized  author¬ 
ity. 

This  Chamber  thesis  has  never 
varied  in  three  decades  of  vigilance 
against  communism,  but  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  unpopular  among  those 


who  fell  for  the  great  lie  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  confused  centralized  author¬ 
ity  with  progress.  In  the  contorted 
reasoning  of  fellow-travelers,  more 
blessed  with  emotion  than  brains,  free 
enterprise  has  been  dubbed  as  reaction¬ 
ary. 

Time  and  patience  are  paying  off 
for  the  Chamber’s  position. 

In  July,  1019,  but  two  years  after 
the  Russian  revolution,  the  Chamber’s 
official  magazine,  Nation*s  Business, 
carried  an  article,  “How  The  Reds  Do 
Business.”  It  was  authored  by  Jacob 
de  Julin,  commercial  commissioner 
from  Finland,  and  gave  an  account  of 
Finland’s  three-month  travail  under 
Red  rule. 

Mr.  Julin  wrote:  “Murder  was  used 
by  the  Reds  as  a  mode  of  government 
and  a  means  of  persuasion  ...  I  think 
we  are  cured  of  Bolshevism,  because 
the  very  people  who  thought  to  bene¬ 
fit  most  by  it  benefited  the  least. 
Somehow  or  other,  ^  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  capitalists,  so-called — meaning 
anyone  who  had  50  marks — got  along; 
but  the  proletariat,  the  working  class, 
had  less  to  eat,  less  to  wear  and  more 
troubles  than  they  had  under  the  worst 
industrial  conditions.” 

The  Julin  story  might  have  been 
written  today,  datelined  Prague  or 
Sofia. 
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In  July,  11)21,  Nations  Business  re¬ 
ported  on  Reds  in  the  United  States. 
In  an  article,  “What’s  Back  of  Bol¬ 
shevism?”  Stanley  J.  Quinn  wrote: 
“Conservative  reports  show  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  dues-paying 
members  of  societies,  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  overthrow  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  form  the  veiy-  comer 
stone  of  American  government.  Cer¬ 
tain  paid  agents  of  Russian  Bolshev¬ 
ism  who  were  directing  propaganda 
among  American  workers  have  been 
discovered  and  deportetl,  but  there  are 
many  indications  that  for  every  one 
who  has  been  silenced  there  are  a  dozen 
who  are  still  at  work.” 

Quinn’s  description  of  the  1920’s 
might  have  fitted  the  late  1040’s  in 
America. 

Year  by  year,  the  Chamber  pub¬ 
lished  similar  articles,  anticipating — 
and  getting — the  charge  of  “Red 
baiter”  with  the  release  of  each  one. 

Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  United  States  ■Government  im¬ 
pelled  the  Chamber  to  step  up  its  ex¬ 
pose  of  communism,  for  recognition 
meant  aid  and  comfort  to  communist 
activity  in  the  United  States,  plus  a 
screen  of  diplomatic  immunity.  In 
November,  1934,  the  Chamber  pub¬ 
lished  “Combating  Subversive  Activi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.”  This  pam¬ 
phlet  showed  the  subversive  character 
of  Soviet  communism,  the  subservience 
of  the  American  Communist  party  to 
the  Communist  International,  listed 
Communist  “front”  organizations  and 
spelled  out  legislation  required  to  com¬ 
bat  subversive  activities. 

And  the  following  year,  at  the  193.5 
annual  meeting,  the  National  Cham¬ 
ber  adopted  a  resolution  citing  the 
spread  of  propaganda  and  activity  by 


subversive  groups  whose  purpose  was 
to  bring  about  revolution  by  force. 
The  resolution  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact  laws  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  advocate  violent  overthrow  of  the 
federal  government. 

Had  the  Chamber’s  position  won  na¬ 
tional  acceptance  then,  there  might  not 
have  been  a  Hiss  case;  Russia  might 
not  now  possess  the  secrets  of  atomic 
energy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  history  of  the  world 
might  have  been  changed,  immensely 
for  the  better. 

Then,  as  now,  communists  wrapped 
their  arms  around  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  they  are  pledged  to  sciittle.  The 
National  Chamlx^r  l)ecanie,  in  their 
propaganda,  a  thought  suppressor. 
The  Chamber  was  used  to  it  by  then. 
It  had  developed  a  thick  skin  that  was 
to  stand  it  in  good  stead  for  a  more 
direct  onslaught  on  communism. 

To  expose  the  organizational  meth¬ 
ods  of  communism  and  its  recruiting 
system,  the  National  Chamber,  in 
193.5,  reprinted  the  booklet,  “Young 
Communists  in  Action,  a  Handbook 
for  Young  Communists,”  originally 
issued  by  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Young  Communist  Ix'ague. 

Bristling  with  flaming  slogans  such 
as  “every  factory  a  communist  for¬ 
tress,”  this  pamphlet  gave  detailed  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  build  shop  units 
in  key  industries:  mining,  steel,  auto, 
textile,  agriculture,  oil,  railroad,  mar¬ 
ine. 

“These  industries  are  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ters  of  capitalism,”  the  pamphlet 
prated.  “Consequently,  our  main 
activities  must  be  around  these  key 
points.” 

In  1936,  the  National  Chamber 
published  “The  American  Economic 
System  Compared  With  Collectivism 
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and  Dictatorship.”  This  booklet  in¬ 
cluded  an  analysis  of  coercive  Soviet 
communism  and  revealed  the  startling 
differences  between  the  claims  of  com¬ 
munist  supporters  and  the  miserable 
record  of  Soviet  accomplishments. 

Nations  Business  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  two  or  three  articles  a  year  on 
communism.  Typical  were:  “Lessons 
of  Communistic  Colonies.”  “Subver¬ 
sive  Activities.”  “Behind  the  San 
Francisco  Strike.”  “New  Labels  on 
Old  Bottles.”  “How  Communism 
Runs  a  Factory.”  “Communist  For¬ 
mula  for  Revolution,”  and  “How  to 
Beat  the  Communists.” 

In  1946,  on  the  heels  of  the  war, 
the  National  Chamber  organized  a 
Committee  on  Socialism  and  Commun¬ 
ism  which  published  a  best-selling 
pamphlet  entitled  “Communist  Infil¬ 
tration  in  the  United  States.”  About 
a  million  copies  w’ere  distributed.  The 
pamphlet  analyzed  techniques  and  de¬ 
vices  employed  by  communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  and  it  set  forth 
a  seven-point  program  of  counter¬ 
attack: 

1.  Competent,  impartial,  patriotic 
fact-gathering. 

2.  Encouragement  of  labor  educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Increased  participation  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  government. 

4.  Exclusion  of  communists  and 
their  followers  from  government  serv¬ 
ice. 

5.  Forcing  the  Communist  party  to 
reveal  its  membership,  funds,  and 
scope  of  activities. 

6.  Limiting  freedom  of  movement 
of  Soviet  nationals. 

7.  Government  frankness  in  for¬ 
eign-policy  field. 

The  year  1947  saw  the  publication 
of  two  National  Chamber  pamphlets 


on  communism.  “Communists  With¬ 
in  the  Government”  told  how  commun¬ 
ists  wangled  government  posts,  recited 
the  legal  status  of  communists  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  recommended  changes  in 
civil-service  laws  to  cope  with  subver¬ 
sive  infiltration. 

“Communists  Within  The  Labor 
]\rovement”  told  how  communist  union 
officials  operate  both  at  the  local  and 
the  national  level.  It  told  how  to  re¬ 
cognize  a  communist  union,  how  to 
deal  with  it,  how  to  keep  out  of  a  com¬ 
munist  union,  and  how  union  men  and 
women  could  oppose  communism  in 
their  own  circles. 

In  1948,  the  National  Chamber 
published  “A  Program  for  Commun¬ 
ity  Anti-Communist  Action.”  This 
handbook  detailed  step-by-step  how  a 
community  can  form  an  organization 
to  fight  communism,  how  to  get  the 
facts  and  keep  records,  and  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  community. 

In  1947,  the  National  Chamber’s 
Economic  Research  Director,  Dr. 
Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Socialism  and  Commun¬ 
ism,  appeared  before  the  House  Um 
American  Activities  Committee  to 
give  the  Chamber’s  views  on  bills  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  party. 

This  activity  of  the  Chamber  was 
not  unnoticed  by  the  communist  press. 
The  communist  Sunday  Worker  de¬ 
voted  four  fulj-page  articles  tc  the 
Chamber’s  publications.  Titled, 
“Chamber  of  Commerce  Organizing 
Factions  in  Unions  to  Destroy  Them.” 
“Big  Business  Outfit  Gives  Orders 
For  Axing  Liberal  Government  Em¬ 
ployees.”  “Chamber  of  Commerce 
Plan  to  Company-Unionize  Labor,” 
and  “2  Years  Ago,  Trusts  Planned 
‘Spy  Hunt.’  ” 

In  its  long  vigilance  against  com- 
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munism,  the  National  Chamber  has 
faced  every  sort  of  criticism — the 
flaming  kind  and  the  kind  inspired  by 
over-cautious  thinking. 

Much  of  what  the  Chamber  s  ’  in 
the  course  of  the  years  was  sensational 
at  the  time  of  saying  it,  but  is  common¬ 
place  today.  We  were  criticized  for 
speaking  of  communist  infiltration  in 
government.  But  today  everyone 
knows  the  story  of  Hiss,  Coplon,  Fuchs 
and  others  convicted  in  the  courts  as  a 
result  of  their  espionage. 

The  Chamber  dared  to  identify  com¬ 
munism  in  the  labor  movement,  but 
since  then  nearly  a  dozen  unions  have 
been  expelled  from  the  CIO  because 
of  red  affiliations.  A  similar  story 
could  be  told  of  the  National  Cham¬ 
ber’s  charges  of  communist  manipula¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  through  “front” 
organizations  and  through  infiltration 
in  the  book,  radio,  and  motion-picture 
fields. 

Some  timid  persons  said  the  Cham¬ 
ber  was  being  unnecessarily  provoca¬ 
tive  in  charging  the  S?oviet  Fnion  with 
subversion,  espionage,  and  imperialist 
designs.  Since  then,  we  have  had 
Korea,  Tndo-China,  and  Malaya,  to 
say  nothing  of  psychological  and  pro¬ 
paganda  warfare  in  western  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  Soviet  espionage 
has  paid  off  with  atomic  explosions  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  Baltic  and  Bal¬ 
kan  states  are  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Yugoslavia,  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
net.  The  free  world  is  gripped  with 
anxiety  and  concern. 

Since  1946,  we  have  seen  strong  re¬ 
action  against  communism  and  imperi¬ 
alist  Russia.  In  the  foreign  fields,  we 
have  had  the  ^farshall  plan,  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact,  intervention  in  Korea, 
and  aid  to  the  French  in  Indo-China. 


At  home,  the  top  communist  leaders 
have  been  convicted  under  the  Smith 
Act.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
purge  the  government  of  loyalty  and 
security  risks.  The  Internal  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1950  was  passed  over  a 
presidential  veto. 

More  important  than  all  else,  public 
opinion  has  drastically  changed. 
Many,  but  not  all,  communists  have 
been  cleaned  out  of  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  book  publishing.  Our 
schools  and  libraries  have  shown  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  communist 
problem.  The  Communist  party  it¬ 
self  has  suffered.  Its  finances  are 
low,  and  its  membership  has  declined 
to  a  hard-core  of  about  35,000. 
“Front”  organizations  have  had  tough¬ 
er  going,  although  new  groups  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  formed. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  as 
National  Chamber  president,  I  have 
visited  almost  every  state  in  the  union 
and  talked  with  scores  of  people  about 
the  National  Chamber’s  work  against 
communism.  Everywhere,  and  some¬ 
times  from  the  most  surprising  sources, 
there  has  been  a  high  degree  of  praise 
for  it,  but  in  many  cases  the  praise 
has  been  coupled  with  disparagement 
for  the  Chamber’s  position  on  social¬ 
ism.  1 

Perhaps  I  am  personally  to  blame 
for  that,  in  part.  The  trend  toward 
socialism  in  America  has  been  the 
theme  of  more  than  60  of  my  speeches 
during  the  last  year,  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  say,  on  my  own,  that  so¬ 
cialism  is  junior-grade  communism 
looking  for  promotion. 

This  horrifies  some  people.  They 
are  repelled  by  the  thought  of  com¬ 
munism,  but  they  are  apt  to  think  of 
socialism  as  benevolent,  high-principle 
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and  manned  by  gentlemen  of  back¬ 
ground  and  culture. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

Major  socialist  groups  in  Italy  are 
allied  with  the  Communist  party.  A 
militant  faction  in  the  British  Labor 
Party  has  the  same  mentality. 

And  while  the  coup  that  turned 
Czechoslovakia  from  socialist  democ¬ 
racy  to  communist  dictatorship  did 
not  occur  until  1948,  the  groundwork 
had  been  laid  as  early  as  1945  when 
arrangements  were  made,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  socialists  and  communists, 
for  the  nationalization  of  a  number  of 
industries. 

Czechoslavakia  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Experience  in  many  other 
European  nations  indicates  that  what 
is  pleasingly  termed  as  Democratic 
Socialism  is  in  fact  “soft  communism,^’ 
that  butters  the  way  for  “hard  com¬ 
munism.” 

And  on  the  economic  front,  of 
course,  there  is  no  difference  between 
socialism  and  communism.  Both 
oppose  private  ownership;  both  are  for 
government  operation  of  all  productive 
enterprise.  Essentially  they  are, iden¬ 
tical  :  they  are  for  government  monop¬ 
olies  and  stand  alike  for  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  and  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  super-state. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
communism  in  terms  of  socialism.  I 
suggest  it’s  about  ,time  we  reversed  the 
coin  and  began  thinking  of  80<nalism 
in  terms  of  communism.  In  short,  to 
think  less  of  communism  as  an  extreme 
form  of  socialism  and  to  think  more 
of  socialism  as  a  stepping  stone  to  com¬ 
munism. 

Thanks  to  the  National  Chamber 
and  other  alert  organizations,  America 
is  in  no  conceivable  danger  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  communism  as  it  is  prac¬ 


ticed  in  Russia  or  the  satellite  nations ; 
we  are  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of 
socialism. 

Once  socialism  is  fastened  on  a 
people,  socialism  must  adopt  the  club 
to  perpetuate  itself  in  power. 

But  socialism  didn’t  use  a  club  in 
Britain.  Socialists  in  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  and  in  western  Europe 
have  shown  no  inclination  to  adopt  the 
bestialities  of  communism.  It  can  be 
argued  easily  that  communism  is 
something  that  “couldn’t  happen  here,” 
because  it  hasn’t  happened  in  the  so¬ 
cialist  westem-European  states  or  in 
Britain.  Only  in  Russia  and  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe. 

All  true.  But  socialism  was  not 
irrevocably  fastened  on  the  British 
people.  Much  of  private  ownership 
remained,  just  as  it  does  in  western 
Europe.  Socialism  is  still  a  doctrin¬ 
aire  proposition  in  western  Europe, 
not  a  tyrannical  force. 

In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
munism  swept  into  power  almost  over¬ 
night,  in  a  welter  of  blood  and  pillage. 

The  difference  lies  in  people. 

Russian  communists  were  dealing 
with  great  masses  of  ignorant,  illitei^ 
ate,  and  hungry  people  who  had  known 
nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  autocratic 
monarchy.  They  traded  one  form  of 
autocracy  for  another. 

Western  Europeans  and  the  British, 
like  ourselves,  are  the  children  of 
democracies.  We  may  not  always 
think  clearly  in  a  democracy,  but  we 
think  our  way  into  things;  we  are  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  thought  of  internal  viol¬ 
ence.  We  have  moral  fiber  by  inheri¬ 
tance  from  lusty  ancestors  who  over¬ 
threw  tyranny  generations  ago,  and 
we  would  be  slow  to  invite  any  other 
kind  of  tyranny.  We  don’t  like  the 
club,  and  we  are  leery  of  anyone  who 
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even  hints  about  using  a  club  against 
us. 

Socialism  walked  into  western 
Europe  on  velvet  feet,  and  so  it  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  walk  into  America.  It 
makes  its  bid  for  power  here  in  the 
guise  of  using  “the  organizing  power” 
of  the  state  to  correct  inequities,  which 
is  just  another  version  of  the  British 
socialists’  term  of  “equal  shares.” 

I  make  the  point  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  in  America,  as  in  western  Europe 
or  in  Britain,  could  conceivably  adopt 
socialism  in  part  or  even  in  full  and 
maintain  the  democratic  political  and 
social  forms  for  a  while.  But  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  within  a  single  generation,  or 
two  at  the  most,  the  last  vestige  of 
democratic  forms  would  disappear. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  socialism 
would  fail  to  live  up  to  its  economic 
promises.  We  have  witnessed  the  flop 
of  semi-socialism  in  Britain.  We 
know  by  now  that  the  real  wages  of 


socialism  are  bankruptcy  and  hunger. 
Socialism  cannot  produce.  That  is  no 
longer  a  theory.  It  is  a  fact. 

I  make  the  point  that  in  one  genera¬ 
tion — two  at  the  most — a  socialist  gov¬ 
ernment  would  become  the  incubator 
for  a  ruling  class  of  government  elite, 
accustomed  to  power  and  determined 
to  hang  on  to  it — with  a  club  if  other 
tactics  failed.  And  in  the  meantime, 
the  energies  and  moral  flber  of  the 
people  would  be  sapped  by  the  habit 
of  allowing  this  elite  to  do  their  think¬ 
ing  for  them.  Rebels  among  them 
would  go  to  the  salt  mines. 

Just  as  I  am  not  worried  about  the 
present-day  socialist  leaders  as  men,  I 
am  not  worried  about  present-day 
people  suddenly  losing  their  grip.  But 
it  strikes  me  that  history  is  full  of 
warnings  that  the  seeds  of  disaster  are 
contained  in  all  arbitrary  powers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  benevolent  intent. 


ON  COMMUNISM 


The  Case  for  Labor 

J  ^ 

By  LAWRENCE  ROGIN 

One  of  labor'*  toughent  battle*,  according  to  Mr.  Rogin,  i*  to  prove  its  fidelity  to 
American  institution*  and  its  abhorrence  of  communism.  Why  is  this  sof 

The  writer,  educational  director  of  the  potent  Textile  Workers  I’nion  of  .America, 
give  labor's  side  of  one  of  the  hottest  issues  before  .America  today.  —  Editor 


IT  is  only  natural  that  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  teaching 
of  labor-management  relations 
should  include  at  least  one  article  on 
unions  and  communism.  The  stereo¬ 
type  has  been  well  established.  To 
many  Americans  the  terms  unionism 
and  communism  are  synonymous. 
Others  are  aware  that  a  difference 
exists,  but  arc  not  quite  sure  what  it 
is.  Still  others,  satisfied  that  some 
unions  are  anti-communist,  feel  sure 
that  real  danger  exists  that  the  com¬ 
munists  will  take  over  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  Finally  there  are  those  who 
know  that  the  American  trade  union 
movement  has  been  traditionally  anti¬ 
communist;  that  American  workers 
have  consistently  resisted  the  commun¬ 
ist  appeal,  even  during  the  depths  of 
the  depression. 

This  article,  therefore,  is  needed  not 
so  much  because  of  the  facts  as  because 
of  the  stereotypes.  And  since  pre¬ 
judices  are  hard  to  change,  the  article 
is  a  difficult  one  to  write.  It  is  not 
enough  to  point  out  that  every  major 
union  in  this  country,  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  The  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  or  independ¬ 
ent,  is  not  only  free  of  communist  con¬ 
trol,  but  actively  anti-communist;  that 
according  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
studying  the  subject  no  more  than 
300,000  American  workers  are  in 
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unions  which  communists  can  be  said 
to  control ;  that  the  few’  unions  under 
communist  influence,  such  as  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,  and  the  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  are  constantly  losing 
strength ;  that  American  workers, 
through  the  democratic  processes  of 
their  unions  have  been  more  successful 
in  eliminating  communism  from  the 
labor  movement  than  any  of  the  many 
investigating  committees  w’hose  pri¬ 
mary  accomplishments  have  been  to 
win  headlines  for  their  members. 

These  facts  are  important,  but  do 
not  provide  a  key  to  understanding 
the  basic  problem :  Why,  in  view  of  the 
facts,  do  so  many  Americans  equate 
unionism  and  communism  ? 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  is  chairman 
of  a  Senate  subcommittee  now  engaged 
in  studying  the  influence  of  commun¬ 
ists  in  the  American  labor  movement, 
and  recommending  legislation,  if  any 
should  be  desirable.  In  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  in  the  U.  8.  News  and  World 
Report,  Senator  Humphrey  said : 

“One  of  the  real  problems  we  have 
had  is  that  too  many  unions  have  been 
called  communist-dominated  when 
there  was  no  communist  domination. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  very  serious 
problems  in  which  we  are  going  to  do 
some  exploring  and  studying.  Let  me 
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give  you  an  example :  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  the  CIO.  If  any 
union  in  this  country  is  clearly  most 
anti-communist  and  non-communist, 
this  is  it.  Yet  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  have  held  hearings 
where  I  heard  employer  representa¬ 
tives  branding  the  union  as  a  commun¬ 
ist  union  because  of  the  union’s  effort 
to  do  some  organizing.” 

The  conclusion  is  obvious :  there  are 
individuals  and  economic  groups  in 
this  country  in  whose  economic  and 
political  interest  it  is  to  equate  union¬ 
ism  and  communism,  not  particularly 
lx*cause  they  are  opposed  to  commun¬ 
ism.  although  they  may  be,  but  because 
they  are  opposed  to  unionism.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  they  are  opposed  to 
giving  their  employees  a  voice  in  de¬ 
termining  hours,  wages,  and  conditions 
of  work;  they  are  opposed  to  workers 
engaging  in  political  action  as  an 
organized  group.  They  oppose  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  unionism'  because  they 
desire  to  maintain  the  autocratic  con¬ 
trol  of  their  plants  and  shops,  and 
their  great  influence  on  government. 

As  Senator  Humphrey  indicates, 
our  union,  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CIO,  has  been  smeared 
.with  the  charge  of  communism.  The 
bulk  of  our  industry  is  still  unorgan¬ 
ized.  Whenever  an  organizing  drive 
is  underway,  particularly  in  the  south, 
where  most  of  the  textile  industry  is 
located,  the  union  will  be  attacked  as 
communist  or  communist-influenced. 
Sometimes  the  attack  will  be  made 
openly  by  the  employer,  or  by  distribu¬ 
tion  of  anti-labor  papers  such  as  the 
“Trumpet”  or  “Militant  Truth.”  Al¬ 
ways  there  will  be  a  whispering  cam¬ 
paign  inspired  by  the  overseers,  and 
going  through  the  shop,  without  any 


possibility  of  fixing  the  responsibility. 
This  practice  is  so  common  that  one 
of  our  standard  leaflets  is  called 
“Uncle  Joe  Doesn’t  Like  Us,”  an 
effort  to  prove  we’re  anti-communist. 
We  must  also  be  prepared  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  religious  leaders  of  every 
faith  testifying  to  our  Americanism. 
Yet,  even  when  the  charge  is  factual¬ 
ly  answered,  some  of  it  sticks,  and  al¬ 
ways  it  serves  the  purpose  of  distract¬ 
ing  the  workers  from  decision  on  the 
basic  issue:  whether  or  not  trade 
unionism  would  be  good  for  them. 

Anti-communist  declarations  and 
practices  are  no  protection  to  a  union 
from  this  type  of  attack,  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  unionism  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  demonstrates. 

Years  ago,  when  textile  workers 
earned  as  little  as  $7.00  a  week  and 
less  for  working  .’>4  to  00  hours,  it  was 
natural  first,  that  the  communists 
would  make  a  special  effort  to  organ¬ 
ize  them,  and  secondly,  that  when 
oppression  became  so  great  as  to  create 
a  revolt,  the  workers  would  turn  fof 
help  wherever  they  could  get  it.  The 
communists  were  always  nearby. 
Thus  in  the  1920’8  and  early  SO’s 
there  were  communist-led  strikes  in 
Paterson  and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  such  places  as 
Gastonia,  N.  C.,  in  the  south.  These 
strikes  were  long,  and  bitter,  and  un¬ 
successful. 

In  the  New  Deal  period,  following 
the  establishment  of  legal  protections 
for  unionism,  and  the  encouragement 
of  collective  bargaining,  textile  work¬ 
ers  once  again  began  to  organize,  and 
in  1937  became  a  part  of  the  CIO. 
From  the  start  the  new  textile  union 
was  strongly  anti-communist.  What¬ 
ever  residue  of  communist  strength  re¬ 
mained  from  the  early  strikes  was 
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carefully  isolated  and  kept  from  local 
leadership.  By  1041,  at  the  second 
convention  of  the  union,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  was  adopted  denying 
to  communists  and  fascists  the  right 
to  hold  office,  not  because  such  in¬ 
stances  existed,  but  purely  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  union’s  position.  The 
communist  influence  waned,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  constitutional  provisions,  but 
because  the  union  had  been  successful 
in  raising  wages  and  improving  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  so  that  textile  workers 
were  no  longer  desperate  in  their  need. 

Vet  the  consistently  anti-communist 
position  of  our  union,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  eliminated  whatever  com¬ 
munist  influence  existed  among  textile 
workers  prior  to  our  formation,  has 
not  protected  us  against  the  charge  of 
being  red.  We  expect  it  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  whenever  we  seek  to 
build  our  union.  Even  the  very  strong 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  quoted  earlier,  will  be  of  no  avail 
in  protecting  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  broad 
and  indiscriminate  charges  of  com¬ 
munism  which  are  so  often  made  have 
created  difficulties  for  trade  unions 
which  have  sought  to  eliminate  real 
communist  influence  from  their  ranks. 
Senator  Humphrey  has  said  that  the 
charge  that  a  union  is  communist  has 
lost  irs  meaning  because  all  too  often 
unions  have  been  branded  as  commun-  ' 
ist  which  are  not,  and  never  have  been. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  discredit  a 
trade  unionist  who  actually  follows 
communist  policies  by  making  the 
charge  of  communism  against  him. 
When  the  chai^  is  made,  workers 
will  reply,  “But  they  call  all  active 
trade-unionists  communists,”  and  of 
course  this  is  true. 

So  long  as  the  charge  of  communism 


is  made  against  unions  because  they 
seek  to  organize;  or  because  they  are 
in  favor  of  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  or  because  they  support  national 
health  insurance;  or  because  they  sup¬ 
port  a  tax  program  based  upon  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay;  or  public 
power  projects;  it  will  be  difficult  for 
unions,  or  others,  to  identify  what 
actual  communist  influence  may  exist 
in  the  unions,  isolate  it,  and  destroy 
it.  Those  outside  the  labor  movement 
who  are  concerned  about  communism 
can  provide  a  real  service  by  insisting 
that  the  charge  of  communism  be  used 
only  against  communists,  or  those  who 
in  fact  follow  the  communist  line.  It 
is  possible  to  make  this  definition,  if 
the  desire  is  to  fight  communism,  and 
not  unionism  or  the  political  policies 
which  unions  support. 

But,  some  may  say,  you  are  ignor¬ 
ing  the  charge  that  there  are  some 
unions  under  real  communist  influ¬ 
ence.  and  these  are  a  danger  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  this 
point. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  commun¬ 
ists  would  attempt  to  gain  support 
among  workers;  that  is  the  primary 
basis  of  their  appeal.  And  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  find  support, 
particularly  among  those  groups  in 
our  society  who  have  been  exploited 
arid  discriminated  against. 

Unionism  came  late  to  most  sections 
of  American  industry.  In  the  New 
Deal  period  some  communists  did  rise 
to  union  leadership,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  whole  unions  fell  under  their 
influence.  Hiding  their  identity, 
working  tirelessly  and  with  great  skill, 
they  moved  into  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Because  the  whole  labor  move¬ 
ment  was  tmder  attack  as  “radical”  it 
was  difficult  to  identify  these,  and  the 
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general  tendency  was  for  the  unions 
to  support  each  other  against  those 
who  attacked  them  all,  without  regard 
to  jwlitical  orientation. 

Communist  influence  developed  par¬ 
ticularly  within  certain  unions  in 
CIO,  because  they  were  new,  because 
they  grew  rapidly,  and  in  part,  because 
of  communist  concentration.  During 
the  war  period,  there  was  little  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  position  of  these  unions 
from  any  other,  because  the  entire 
labor  movement  rallied  to  full  support 
of  the  war  effort. 

However,  when  the  war  ended,  and 
divisions  arose  between  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
CIO  unions  gave  full  support  to  the 
general  lines  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 
Those  few  unions  in  which  there  was 
communist  influence  broke  sharply 
from  this,  and  it  bc'came  clear  that 
the  leaders  of  these  unions  were  more 
concerned  with  communist  political 
policy  than  they  were  with  perfonn- 
ing  their  normal  trade-union  functions. 

In  some  of  these  unions  the  mem- 
Imts  revolted  against  the  communist 
leadership  to  support  the  CIO  policies. 
Eleven  unions  in  which  the  supporters 
of  the  communists  retained  control 
were  expelled  by  the  CIO,  one  by  con¬ 
vention  action  for  flouting  CIO  policy, 
the  others  after  extensive  hearings. 
The  CIO  has  established  new  unions 
in  the  industries  affected  which  are 
gradually  winning  the  workers,  so  that 
today  it  is  estimate<l  that  there  are 
fewer  than  300,000  workers  in  com¬ 
munist-led  unions  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  16,000,000  organized  work¬ 
ers  in  this  country. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  300,000 
workers  are  not  communist,  nor  do 


they  believe  in  communism.  However, 
as  Senator  Humphrey  points  out  in 
the  aforementioned  interview,  the 
charge  of  communism  has  l)een  used 
so  loosely  against  unions  that  these 
workers  are  not  impressed  by  it,  and 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  true. 

Communist  influence  is  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  United  Electric,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers.  Its  opponent  in 
the  CIO,  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  has  charged  con¬ 
sistently  that  many  employers,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  largest  in  the  industry, 
prefer  to  do  business  with  the  UE  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  push  its  trade-union 
objectives  as  militantly  as  does  the 
CIO  union 

In  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  the  communist  strength  was 
found  in  local  unions  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  centers.  Gradually  these  also 
aix*  being  eliminated. 

Hut  what  al)out  the  pockets  of  com¬ 
munists  that  still  remain  ?  What  can 
Ik*  (lone  to  eliminate  them  ?  Is  some 
special  legislation  ne<*essary  ? 

The  forces  that  have  destroyed  the 
major  communist  influences  in  the 
American  lalwr  movement  will  in  the 
long  run  be  the  only  ones  that  can  fin¬ 
ish  the  job.  The  expansion  of  union¬ 
ism  ;  the  raising  of  the  standards  of 
living  of  millions  of  underpaid  work¬ 
ers,  the  ending  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  and  the  o)>ening  of 
opportunities  to  all  Americans  will  re¬ 
move  the  root  cause  of  the  communist 
appeal.  Without  social  and  economic 
inequities  the  communists  will  have 
little  opportunity  for  making  new  con¬ 
verts.  At  the  same  time  the  democra¬ 
tic  processes  of  the  union  movement 
itself  will  enable  workers  to  wif>e  out 
existing  communist  strength,  small  as 
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it  may  be.  What  has  happened  in  the  ers  of  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  in¬ 
last  few  years  indicates  that  this  can  dicated  that  the  unions  could  do  the 
be  done.  job  most  effectively  themselves,  with- 

The  legislative  approach  brings  with  out  special  legislation.  The  anti-com- 
it  more  dangers  than  it  can  benefits,  munist  afiidavits  required  by  the  Taft- 
In  a  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  Hartley  Law  have  proven  completely 
the  Senate  subcommittee  of  which  ineffective  in  this  regard.  More 
Senator  Humphrey  is  chairman,  lead-  democracy  is  the  cure  for  communism. 
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TEACHING  THE  TEACHERS 


The  Job  that  Isn’t  Being  Done 

By  HAMILTON  STILLWELL 

Profettor  Stillwell  is  tcith  the  Rutgen  Vniveraitp  Institute  of  Management  and 
Labor  Relations,  in  charge  of  the  public  program.  For  this  issue  of  Education  he  sur¬ 
veyed  America’s  teacher-training  institutions  to  find  out  how  much  attention  they  give 
to  industrial  relations.  This  pioneer  investigation  reveals  facts  important  to  everyone 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  labor-management  relations.  —  Editor 

WITH  greater  emphasis  on  the  the  District  of  Columbia.  Replies 
study  of  labor-management  have  been  received  at  the  time  this 
relations  in  our  school  class-  article  is  being  written  from  132  in¬ 
rooms,  the  importance  of  our  teacher-  stitutions  encompassing  38  states  and 
training  institutions  cannot  be  over-  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  51% 
looked.  What  the  prospective  teacher  return,  plus  the  good  geographical  dis- 
learns  during  his  college  career  will,  tribution  is  submitted  as  representa- 
in  the  long  run,  have  a  significant  tive  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  field 
effect  on  how  industrial  relations  is  of  labor-management  relations  in  our 
taught  in  the  schoplhouse.  teacher-training  institutions. 

Obviously  in-service  courses,  work-  These  questionnaires  were  addressed 
shops,  and  conferences  are  needed  by  jjj  each  case  to  the  chairman  of  the 
to-day’s  teachers ;  but  we  must  also  §(^5^1  Studies  Department  of  the  in¬ 
reach  the  students  in  teacher-training  gtitution.  The  assumption  was  made 
institutions,  who  are  being  groomed  jf  training  for  teachers  was  being 

for  their  first  classroom  appearance,  giye^  jn  labor-management  relations. 
Teachers,  ten  and  fifteen  years  re-  gocial-studies  department  would  be 
moved  from  the  college  classroom,  most  likely  to  include  this 

have  attitudes  about  industrial  rela-  training  in  its  curriculum, 
tions  which  are  hard  to  change.  It  is  rpj^g  questionnaire  endeavored  to 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  have  gjjjj  Ijjg  following  information : 
outdated  opinions,  fifteen  years  goes  ^re  students  in  preparation  to  be  so 
back  a  long  way  in  labor-management  gial-studies  teachers  taking  a  course  or 
rela^tions  in  this  country.  labor-management  rela- 

This  article  tells  of  a  survev  made  »  a  *1.  1  *• 

,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ■  ,  »  tions  {  Are  the  courses  elective  or  re- ' 

bv  the  writer  during  the  month  of  •  j «  nri.  *  *  r  i.i.  i. 

,*  ,  •  quired?  What  percentage  of  the  stu- 

Januarv,  1952  to  determine  how  in-  j  ^  n  /  ifiix- 

-  1  -  ,  11  j  •  dents  enroll  and  complete  the  elective 

dustrial  relations  is  being  handled  in  ,  -rm  •  , 

teacher-training  institutions  through-  ®  average  engt 

out  the  United  States. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  256  ^-equired  for  students  of  other  curri- 
institutions  belonging  to  the  American  ®  ^ 

Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Another  section  requested  informa- 
Education  (A  Department  of  the  Na-  regarding  general  courses  (eco- 

tional  Education  Association).  This  nomics,  history)  in  which  a  part  of 
membership  extends  over  44  states  and  the  course  material  might  be  devoted 
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to  a  study  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions. 

A  third  division  asked  about  activi¬ 
ties  engaged  in  by  the  students  as  they 
studied  the  subject  under  a  special  or 
a  general  course. 

The  final  section  asked  for  opinions 
from  those  who  answered  the  question¬ 
naire.  These  opinion  questions  were 
related  to  their  present  practices  and 
a  proposal  made  by  the  writer. 

The  first  section,  which  inquired 
about  courses  devoted  exclusively  to 


'  2Q  said  that  between  0  - 

14  “  “  “  20  - 

4  “  “  “  40  - 

2  “  “  “  «0  - 


Other  information  brought  out  was: 

1.  Courses  are  usually  one  semes¬ 
ter  or  one  quarter  in  length. 

2.  The  median  for  the  number  of 
class  hours  per  course  is  48. 

3.  These  elective  courses  for  social- 
studies  teachers  are  required  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  other  curricula  in  14  out  of 
the  fifty  cases  mentioned  above.  Cur¬ 
ricula  named  were:  commerce,  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  economics,  and 
sociology  (in  many  cases  social-studies 
majors  take  the  elective  cOj,*^  in  one 
of  these  departments). 

The  next  section,  set  «»•  obtain 
information  about  the  gcjferal  type 
course  in  history,  social  science,  etc., 
which  devotes  time  \o  a  study  of  laboi^ 
management  relations  during  the  term 
or  semester,  revealed  the  following 
information : 

1.  89  institutions  offer  such  courses 

for  prospective  social-studies  teachers 

12  said  that  between  0  - 


the  study  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  by  prospective  social  studies 
teachers,  revealed  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

1.  Only  one  institution  requires 
such  a  course. 

2.  50  institutions  have  elective 
courses  which  social-studies  majors 
may  take;  however,  very  few  students 
enroll.  Forty  of  the  above  fifty  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  question  regarding  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  in  the  elec¬ 
tive  courses  ‘»nd  the  results  were: 


19%^c5mplete  the  course 
39  >  “  “  “ 

59%  “  “  “ 

79%  “  “  “ 


(some  of  these  also  offer  the  special 
course  mentioned  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion). 

2.  Only  50  list  these  courses  as  re¬ 
quired  for  social-studies  majors. 

3.  Courses  most  frequently  speci¬ 
fied  as  including  a  study  of  labor- 
management  relations  were:  eco¬ 
nomics,  political  science,  history, 
American  Government,  and  American 
Citizenship. 

4.  Clear  cut  answers  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  within  these  courses 
were  not  obtained. 

Eight  colleges  did  not  specify 
whether  these  courses  were  elective  or 
required,  but  of  the  39  who  did  list 
them  as  electives,  26  responded  to  the 
question  “If  the  course  is  an  elective 
one  for  students  preparing  to  be  social- 
studies  teachers  what  percent  enroll 
and  complete  the  course?”  as  follows: 

19%  complete  the  course 
39%  “  “  “ 

59%  “  “  “ 

79%  “  “  “ 

100%  “  “  “ 
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A  summary  of  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  questionnaire  reveals  the  follow¬ 
ing  information : 

I.  Of  the  132  institutions  respond¬ 
ing,  108  offer  instruction  of  some  type 
in  labor-management  relations  for 
their  prospective  social  studies  teach¬ 
ers. 

A.  Fifty-one  offer  required  courses. 

1.  One  offers  a  required  course 
dealing  exclusively  w’ith  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations. 

2.  Fifty  offer  required  courses 
which  devote  some  time  to  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations. 

B.  Eighty-nine  offer  elective  courses 

(this  number  added  to  51  above  will 
exceed  the  total  of  108  because  several 
institutions  offer  more  than  one  type 
course).  | 

1.  50  offer  elective  courses  dealing 
exclusively  with  labor-management  re¬ 
lations. 

2.  39  offer  elective  courses  which 
devote  some  time  to  labor-management 
relations. 

C.  Eight  did  not  specify  whether 
the  course  devoting  some  time  to  labor- 


management  relations  was  elective  or 
required. 

II.  Twenty-four  institutions  re¬ 
plied  that  they  offered  nothing  in 
labor-management  relations. 

A.  Some  stated  they  trained  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  only. 

B.  Some  stated  they  trained  teach¬ 
ers  in  fields  other  than  the  social 
studies. 

In  teaching  a  course  in  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  certain  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  class  members  would 
probably  assist  them  in  understanding 
the  problem  involved.  Ten  such  activi¬ 
ties  were  listed  on  this  questionnaire 
and  the  social-studies  department 
chairman  were  asked,  “To  check  the 
activities  which  are  part  of  the  study 
of  labor-management  relations  as  out¬ 
lined  either  under  Part  I  or  II.”  In¬ 
stitutions  indicating  that  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  was  offered  either  as 
a  required  or  elective  course  for  social- 
studies  majors  said  that  they  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  activities  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  extent : 


The  class  visits  a  union  office  or  headquarters 
The  class  attends  a  union  meeting 

The  class  visits  an  industrial  relations  oflice  in  e  ^ndustry 

The  class  observes  a  bargaining  session  between  ^.^‘'jement  and  labor 

The  class  visits  one  of  the  governmental  agencies7*^  v^.L.R.B.  etc. 

The  class  “sits  in”  on  an  arbitration  hearing 

The  class  is  addressed  by  a  union  officer  or  representative 

The  class  is  addressed  by  a  representative  of  management 

The  class  studies  a  collective  bargaining  contract 

The  class  is  addressed  by  a  government  agency  engaged  in 

industrial  relations  work 


16.5% 

8.7 

21.4% 
1.9%, 
8.7% 
1.9%, 
39.8%, 
37.9  %<, 
46.6% 

22.3%, 


Other  activities  listed  by  the  re-  cal  departments,”  “key  students  do 
spondents  were:  “Conduct  mock  bar-  some  of  the  activities  listed  and  then 
gaining  sessions,”  “Use  films  and  film  report  to  the  class,”  “students  are 
strips,”  “Class  visits  industries  and  is  trained  to  use  Labor  Relations  Re¬ 
addressed  by  head  of  personnel  de-  porter.” 

partment  and  heads  of  certain  techni-  One  respondent  stated,  “the  activi- 
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ties  are  superficial,  and  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  careful  teacher  can  provide 
as  much  as  the  activities  listed  above.” 

Some  replies  indicated  that  the  in¬ 
structors  were  anxious  to  take  part  in 
some  of  the  activities,  but  because  of 
the  location  of  the  institution  in  a 
rural  or  remote  area,  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  not  available. 

The  replies  above  indicate  distinct 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  teacher- 
training  institution  in  using  commun¬ 
ity  resources  in  teaching.  A  survey 
a  dectfde  ago  would  have  shown  much 
lower  percentages  in  many  categories, 
I  am  sure.  And  yet,  it  also  points  to 
the  need  for  improvement.  When 
only  1.1>%  of  those  studying  labor- 
management  relations  observe  a  bar¬ 
gaining  session  between  labor  and 
management,  how  thoroughly  can 
they,  as  teachers,  explain  this  problem 
to  a  classroom  of  junior  or  senior  high- 
school  students.  We  should  probably 
Ik*  encouraged  at  the  fact  that  46%  of 
the  gronj>  study  a  eollective-bargain- 
ing  contract — but  yet  should  we  ? 
Shouldn’t  it  be  more  nearly  100%  ? 

Such  activities  arc  not  the  complete 
answer.  Of  course,  our  prospe<*tive 
teachers  must  know  the  rich  hWory  be¬ 
hind  our  present  labor-mana^criicnt  re¬ 
lationship;  but  increased  emphasis 
must  be  given  to  the  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  classroom  into  the  field. 

The  last  section,  as  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously,  asked  for  two  opinions.  The 
first  question  read,  “In  your  opinion 
are  students  training  to  be  social- 
studies  teachers  in  your  institution 
prepared  adequately  to  teach  industrial 
relations  in  the  classroom  ?”  Of  the 
108  schools  offering  some  type  of 
course  in  labor-management  relations, 
96  answered  this  question.  Only  nine 
said  definitely  that  they  thought  their 


people  prepared  adequately.  Twenty- 
three  made  an  “on  the  fence”  answer, 
saying  some  were  and  some  were  not. 
Sixty-four  stated  definitely  they  did 
not  think  their  students  ready"  to 
handle  this  subject  in  the  classroom. 
More  interesting  probably  are  some  of 
the  remarks  this  question  brought 
forth.  Representative  comments  were : 

“There  exists  a  distinct  reluctance 
here  to  recognize  industrial  relations 
as  a  subject  of  general  concern.  There 
is  virtually  no  industrialization  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  Also  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accepting  the  dignity  or  worth 
of  organized  labor.  Some  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  may  be  overcome  by  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  next  summer  of  a  three-week 
workshop  on  economic  education.” 

“We  have  been  trying  to  introduce 
a  course  in  industrial  relations  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  have  not  had  one 
approved  so  far.” 

“Yes — for  the  bulk  who  teach  in  an 
agricultural  region.  No. — for  the 
minority  who  teach  in  an  industrial¬ 
ized  region.  Labor  relations  in  an 
agricultural  area  are  about  in  the  same 
position  as  the  teaching  of  the  position 
of  agriculture  in  an  industrial  area.” 

“Why  concentrate  on  the  social 
studies  teacher  ?  They  are  already  on 
the  spot.  All  teachers  need  courses  of 
this  nature  in  order  to  build  a  climate 
....  start  with  the  textbook  writer 
not  with  the  teachers.” 

“At  present,  howev'er,  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  Upper  ^fidwest  Council  on 
Economic  Education  are  sponsoring  a 
series  of  summer  workshops  in  eco¬ 
nomic  education.  One  of  the  major 
areas  covered  for  the  past  three  sum¬ 
mers  is  labor-management  relations.” 

“We  do  not  feel  that  our  majors  are 
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80  qualified,  nor  will  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  more  than  casually 
refer  to  labor-management  relations  in 
high  school  teaching.” 

“Such  training  is  not  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  rural  state  like - .  We  are 

contemplating  dropping  the  course.” 

“As  well  as  most  other  things.  No 
substitute  for  employment  on  a  job 
with  union  men.” 

“But  neither  are  they  ‘prepared  ade¬ 
quately’  in  a  score  of  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  social  studies  teach¬ 
ing.” 

“What  aspects  of  relations  ?  Tech¬ 
nical,  ‘no.’  Economic  and  Social .... 
‘yes.’  What  ‘level’  of  instruction? 
Junior  high  school  ‘yes’  and  in  some 
asi)ects  for  senior  high  school.  I  would 
say  they  have  a  sound  background — 
they  need  detailed  contacts  for  spe¬ 
cialized  work.” 

“Under  our  present  state  minimum 
requirements  I  do  not  feel  that  stu¬ 
dents  get  adequate  preparation.  The 
State  has,  however,  recently  ruled  that 
no  one  may  be  certified  with  a  minor 
in  social  studies  (18  hours).” 

“Although  not  ‘adequately  prepared’ 
they  do  have  a  better  background  than 
previous  students  with  no  formal 
course  in  industrial  relations.” 

“.  .  .  .  the  high  school  curriculum  as 
it  now  stands  spends  little  time  on 
labor-management  relations.” 

The  variety  of  programs  offered — 
some  required,  others  elective — makes 
the  question  a  complex  one  to  evaluate. 
The  many  comments  indicate  a  real 
interest  in  the  problem.  Generally, 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  covered  adequately;  how¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  little  agreement 
on  a  definition  of  adequate  coverage. 
Certain  standards  in  one  area  may  be 
insufficient  in  another.  An  oveiv 


crowded  curriculum  apparently  pre¬ 
vents  the  addition  of  a  new  subject. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  persons 
of  the  132  university  and  college  mem¬ 
bers  who  completed  the  questionnaire 
responded  to  the  question  “In  your 
opinion  should  a  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution  have  a  required  course  in 
labor-management  relations  for  stu¬ 
dents  studying  to  become  teachers  of 
the  social  studies?”  Sixty-one  (53%) 
said  “no,”  42  (37%)  said  “yes”  and 
12  (10%)  said  they  were  “undecid¬ 
ed.” 

Typical  comments  of  those  who  said 
“no”  were : 

“Not  a  separate  course,  but  units  in 
other  courses,  our  education  is  too 
‘fractured’  now.” 

“  ...  It  is  impossible  to  require  a 
course  which  deals  specifically  with 
each  area  of  our  culture.” 

“There  should  be  such  courses  for 
all,  not  for  the  social  studies  teacher 
alone.” 

“There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
about  the  appropriateness  of  specific 
instruction  in  this  field  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  levels.” 

“Theoretically,  yes,  every  prospec¬ 
tive  tea<;her  should  be  exposed  to  such 
a  couf^’.  But,  since  there  are  other 
subjects  equally  deserving  of  attention 
in  the  general  preparation  of  our 
teachers — economic  geography,  United 
Nations,  currency  and  finance,  taxa¬ 
tion,  problems  of  economic  production 
and  consumption,  etc.,  ad  infinitum, 
that  I  must  settle  on  a  requirement  of 
exposure  to  all  or  as  many  as  possible 
of,  basic  social  problems,  probably  as 
units  or  topics  in  a  four  year  sequence 
of  social  studies  instruction.  It  is  just 
not  feasible  to  require  a  full  course 
for  all  and  I  fear  we  waste  too  much 
time  and  energy  debating  the  exclusive 
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priority  of  one,  such  as  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  over  another  such  as  Latin- 
American  affairs.” 

Typical  comments  of  those  who  said 
“yes”  were: 

“Yes,  but  the  number  of  required 
hours  must  be  crowded  into  a  curricu¬ 
lum  dominated  by  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  .  .  .” 

“It  could  well  be  substituted  for 
some  other  required  course.  However, 
some  schools  in  our  state  complain  that 
students  from  our  institution  know  too 
much  about  labor  unions  and  would  do 
better  to  learn  things  more  fundamen¬ 
tal.” 

“Yes,  for  the  secondary’  school 
only.” 

“The  curriculum  is  pretty  crowded. 
The  public  schools  are  little  interested. 
History  requirements  dominate  certi¬ 
fication  standards.” 

This  survey,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  revealed  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

1.  Students  studying  to  teach  the 
social  studies  are  not  learning  about 
labor-management  relations  through 
required  courses  in  the  subject;  only 
one  institution  of  those  replying,  has 
such  a  course. 

2.  They  are  getting  their  prepara¬ 
tion  from  general  survey  courses  in 
which  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  labor-management  relations. 
There  appears  to  be  little  uniformity 
in  this  plan — time  and  intensity  being 


the  concern  of  the  individual  instruc¬ 
tor  or  institution. 

3.  Approximately  one  half  of  the 
institutions  have  elective  courses  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  labor-management 
relations,  either  within  the  social- 
studies  department  or  another  division 
of  the  institution,  but  few  social- 
studies  majors  arc  enrolling  in  them. 

4.  Where  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  subject  in  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  is  pointed  toward  students 
who  will  teach  the  social  studies  in  the 
secondary  school.  At  this  time  there 
is  little  apparent  interest  in  labor- 
management  relations  on  the  part  of 
social-studies  departments  in  institu¬ 
tions  training  teachers  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

5.  There  is  great  opportunity  for 
further  development  of  activities  for 
students  in  this  field.  The  value  of 
visiting  union  meetings  and  manage¬ 
ment  industrial-relations  departments 
is  appreciated  but  not  carried  out  by 
the  majority  of  our  teacher  training 
institutions. 

6.  Over  one  half  (53%)  of  those 
(86%  of  respondents)  who  answered 
the  final  question  said  that  they  do  not 
favor  a  special  course  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  for  social  studies  ma¬ 
jors;  however,  a  significant  minority 
(37%)  do  favor  such  a  pourse,  with 
the  remaining  number  (10%)  being 
undecided. 
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Updating  the  Teachers 

By  ALBERT  I.  PRINCE 

dedicated  to  upreodinu  eronomic  information,  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  hau  groirn  iridclg  in  influence.  Through  attendance  at  itu  famouH  uorkiihog$ 
mang  teacher*  hare  gained  neic  inxight  into  economic  force*. 

Albert  I.  Prince  of  the  Hartford  Times  *taff,  public-relation*  ron*uitnnt  for  the 
Council,  dcMcribe*  *onie  a*ptrt*  of  the  organization'*  tcork.  —  Editor 


The  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education  was  called  into  being 
b(*cau«e  of  the  palpable  ignor¬ 
ance  of  economic  facts  that  existed  al¬ 
most  everywhere  in  the  country.  For¬ 
ward-looking  men  and  women  of  varied 
political  and  economic  faith  deter¬ 
mined  to  tackle  this  problem.  They 
launched  a  comprehensive  program  of 
economic  education  that  has  involved 
large  numbers  of  teachers. 

The  question  of  labor-management 
relations  comes  into  almost  every 
workshop  seminar,  conference  or 
forum  session  in  which  the  Joint  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Economic  Education  or  its 
affiliated  stat>e  and  regional  councils 
have  a  part.  The  Joint  Council  is  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  the  fact  that  labor 
and  management  problems  have  a  high 
priority  in  American  life  today;  that 
teachers  must  be  assisted  with  up-to- 
date  information  in  this  vital  area  of 
economics. 

When  a  workshop  is  set  up,  consul¬ 
tants  from  business  and  labor  are 
usually  sought  by  the  sponsoring 
group,  and  the  Joint  Council  often 
assists  the  workshop  conjmittee  in  ob¬ 
taining  able  persons  to  present  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  points  of  view. 

On  the  Joint  Council,  and  the  many 
groups  associated  with  it  in  promoting 
economic  education,  both  management 


and  labor  are  rejuesented,  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  labor  leaders  and  industrial¬ 
ists  find  it  easily  possible  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  no  set  pattern  for  the 
consideration  of  management-labor 
problems,  since  local  councils  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  to  select  their  own  activi¬ 
ties.  The  extent  to  w’hich  the  Joint 
Council  has  been  able  to  draw  upon 
source  material  in  the  field  of  man¬ 
agement-labor  relationships  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  great¬ 
ly  aided  by  staff  members  of  agencies 
such  as:  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Better  Business  Bureau,  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution,  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  National  Planning 
Association,  President’s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  Join."  Council  must  always  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  with 
the  growth  of  American  industry  there 
is  a  steady  change  in  the  status  of 
labor  within  the  economy.  Certainly 
that  change  is  still  going  on.  Millions 
of  women  have  been  added  to  the  labor 
force.  The  period  of  schooling  and 
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job  training  steadily  grows  longer. 
Society  is  making  better  use  of  older 
workers  and  of  the  handicapped. 
Year  by  year,  percentage-wise,  fewer 
people  are  self-employed,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  feel  that  because  such 
a  large  proportion  are  in  the  employee 
classification,  the  government  must 
consider  such  questions  as  annual  wage 
and  the  right  to  work.  Attempts  to 
write  such  principles  into  practice  cre¬ 
ate  problems  that  are  likely  to  appear 
in  any  discussion  of  labor-management 
relations. 

For  100  years  or  more  the  attempt 
to  determine  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  has  brought  a  succession  of 
problems.  It  still  brings  many  prob¬ 
lems.  To  be  sure,  the  right  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  organize  and  make  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  management  regarding 
working  conditions  is  not  questioned, 
but  in  dispute  are  still  some  of  the 
practices  to  which  unions  sometimes 
resort.  The  union  shop,  the  closed 
shop,  the  open  shop  are  issues  with 
which  not  only  management  but  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  sometimes  the  public, 
must  deal.  The  right  to  strike  has  not 


yet  been  absolutely  defined.  Labor 
sometimes  today  asks  to  be  represented 
in  management.  Labor  certainly  has 
been  successful  in  influencing  public 
policy-making. 

Our  American  economy  includes,  of 
course,  many  types  of  business  organ¬ 
ization.  We  hold  steadfastly  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  we  are  firm  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  capitalistic  system.  We 
can  never  be  sure,  however,  just  where 
and  to  what  extent  we  wish  to  admit 
public  ownership  of  services  requir¬ 
ing  great  capital  expenditures. 

In  economic  education  the  teacher 
must  point  out  't!he  place  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  small  business,  the  need 
for  competition  and  the  dangers  of 
cut-throat  practices.  Right  here  en¬ 
ters  a  question  of  management’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  society  and  the  place 
of  the  profit  motive  in  our  economy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  issues  that 
day  by  day  are  being  taught  better  in 
America’s  schools  because  of  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Council.  As  it  continues 
to  flourish  it  can  confidently  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  rising  level  of  economic  in¬ 
telligence  in  America. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

By  IRVINE  L.  H.  KERRISON 

Dr.  Kerriion  it  Asioriate  Profettor  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations  at  Rutgers 
University.  Here  he  disrusses  some  of  the  basic  information  every  teacher  needs  to 
do  a  satisfactory  job  of  teaching  in  this  constantly  changing  field.  He  includes  a  use¬ 


ful  vocabulary  Ust  of  minimum  concepts 
relations.  —  Editor 

IF  there  is  any  one  thing  that  every 
teacher  should  know  about  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  it  is  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  field  is  in  a  process  of 
constant  change. 

The  alert  teacher,  therefore,  will 
keep  up  with  new  developments  as 
they  are  reported  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  pamphlets  and  over  radio 
and  television.  , 

This  article  deals  with  three  basic 
elements  which,  once  understood, 
should  help  the  teacher  approach  his 
task  realistically:  some  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  industrial  relations, 
a  comjmrison  of  the  Wagner  and  Taft- 
Ilartley  Acts  and  a  listing  of  key  in¬ 
dustrial-relations  terms. 

Popular  Misconcepiions 

Every  teacher  should  be  aware  of 
at  least  four  major  current  misconcep¬ 
tions  al)out  industrial  relations. 

First,  we  often  hear  that  we  must 
win  complete  industrial  peace  or,  put 
another  way,  that  we  must  end  strikes. 

Actually,  labor’s  freedom  to  make 
necessary  use  of  the  strike  weapon 
helps  guarantee  a  free  economy.  There 
were  no  strikes  in  Hitler’s  Germany; 
there  are  no  strikes  in  Stalin’s  Russia. 
If  we  want  total  absence  of  industrial 
conflict,  we  shall  have  to  accept  dicta¬ 
torship  along  with  it. 


for  the  class  studying  labor-management 

Second,  we  frequently  are  told  that 
we  can  lay  down  a  line  dividing  the 
rights  of  labor  and  management,  that 
there  are  easily  defined  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  prerogatives.  This  simply  no 
longer  is  so. 

When  we  ask  what  workers  really 
are  aiming  for  through  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  we  find  that  they  want  to  bar¬ 
gain  about  all  things  employers  think 
up  as  good  devices  in  managing  em¬ 
ployees.  Years  ago,  unions  used  the 
strike  almost  exclusively  to  attempt  to 
change  management  policies  they  did 
not  like.  More  recently  they  have 
written  security,  seniority,  arbitration 
and  similar  clauses  limiting  manage¬ 
ment  into  contracts.  Today,  particu¬ 
larly  in  industries  like  clothing  w’here 
they  have  long  been  established,  unions 
have  won  themselves  a  share  in  in¬ 
dustry  policy  making. 

Thus  history  indicates  both  that 
unions  have  had  consistent  success  in 
extendmg  the  scope  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  that  they  will  press  for 
further  extension  of  the  bargainable 
area. 

Third,  we  repeatedly  are  asked  to 
believe  that  today  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  equal  in  terms  of  strength 
and  general  acceptance.  Despite  the 
great  progress  unions  have  made,  this 
is  not  yet  true. 
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Only  about  one  third  of  the  millions  cated  a  statute  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
of  people  who  work  for  wages  and  Act. 

salaries  in  the  United  States  are  now  Lawmakers  can  still  do  much  to 
in  trade  unions.  While  workers  in  in-  encourage  smooth-working  industrial 
dustries  like  transportation  and  steel  relations,  but  they  should  realize  that 
are  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  organ-  some  time  to  come  it  is  unlikely 
ized,  not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  unions  and  employers  generally 

textile  workers  and  less  than  twenty  reach  any  state  more  peaceful  than 
per  cent  of  white-collar  workers  are  in  armed  truce, 
the  labor  movement.  It  is  the  evolutionary  process,  not 

i.  ii.  i  punitive  legislation  that  will  further 
Tourth,  we  many  times  hear  that  ,  , .  ,  .  ,  , 

.  j  ^  ,  stabilize  industrial  relations, 

industrial-relations  problems  arise  be-  ^  ^ 

111  *  j  *  The  Wagner  Act  (passed  in  1935) 

cause  labor  and  management  do  not  ,  ®  ,  i  i.  •  i 

1  .  j  >T  ii  •  was  the  fruit  of  gradual  political 

understand  one  another.  Nothing  ,  ,  ® ,  . 

,  -  ,  ,  ®  ascendency  of  personal  over  property 

could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Actually,  labor  and  management  un-  ment  Jn  the  evolving  capitalism  under 
derstand  each  other  very  well.  Labor  On  the  other  hand,  the 

knows  that  management  wants  low  Taft-Hartley  Act  (passed  in  1947) 
costs  and  high  profits.  Management  the  fruit  of  the  reaction  that  fol- 
knows  that  labor  wants  higher  wages  every  major  war  when  times  are 

and  shorter  hours.  Slowly  and  pain-  joint  and,  as  such,  was  apart 

fully  the  two  parties  are  learning  to  from  the  main  stream  of  progress, 
nan-ow  the  areas  of  conflict  across  ^ 

which  they  face  each  other.  As  they  ig  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  workers  to 
negotiate,  however,  each-  party  is  fully  organize  into  unions  of  their  own 
aware  of  the  other’s  position  on  major  choosing,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes 
policy  issues  about  wich  they  disagree,  many  departures  from  the  Wagner 

Wagner  Fcrmu  Taft-Hartley  ? 

seen.  In  addition,  it  is  so  complex 

Disagreement  over  labor  legislation  that  even  lawyers  find  it  hard  to  under¬ 
illustrates  well  the  serious  character  of  stand. 

current  labor-management  conflict.  Major  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act 
Never  before  in  our  history  have  so  and  changes  in  them  made  by  the  Taft- 
many  said  so  much  about  so  compli-  Hartley  Act  are : 


Wagner 

Taft-Hartley 

Purpose 

Emphasizes  individual’s 

Puts  equal  if  not  greater 
emphasis  on  individual’s 
right  to  reject  his  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  col¬ 
lectively. 

right  to  organize  and  bar¬ 
gain  collectively. 
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Wagner 

Taft-Hartley 

Administration 

Emphasizes  traditional 

and  functional  system  of 
administration  of  law  by 
an  independent  agency  — 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Puts  emphasis  on  written 
rules  governing  conduct  of 
the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board — rigidly  pre¬ 
scribes  by  law  instead  of 
leaving  details  to  flexible 
process  of  Board  action. 

Roles  of  labor 
and  management 

b'mphasizes  settlement  of 
disputes  through  free  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  between 
the  parties. 

Puts  emphasis  on  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  through 
labor  or  management  use 
of  the  legal  process  (sub¬ 
stantially  extends  role  of 
the  courts  as  settler  of  dis¬ 
putes.  ) 

Union 

security 

Permits  both  closed  and 
union  shops  when  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  union  re¬ 
presenting  majority  of 
workers.  Permits  check¬ 
off. 

Outlaws  closed  shoj>.  Pro¬ 
hibits  checkoff  except 
where  individual  gives 
written  permission  each 
year. 

Strikes 

Xo  si)ecific  limitations. 

Authorizes  National  T.abor 
Relations  Board  to  de¬ 
cide  jurittdidwnaJ  strikes 
where  unions  cannot  agree. 
Authorizes  President  to 
appoint  'board  of  inquiry 
in  case  of  national  emerg¬ 
ency  strikes,  issuance  of 
injunction  against  union, 
a  compulsory  vote  on  final 
offer  of  employer  and  re¬ 
port  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  President  to 
Congress.  Prohibits  strike 
by  governmeut  employees. 

Boycotts 

Xo  specific  limitations. 

Prohibits  sympathy  boy¬ 
cott  (or  strike).  Prohibits 
boycott  (or  strike)  against 
non-union  employer.  Pro¬ 
hibits  boycott  (or  strike) 
against  certified  union. 

Picketing 

Xo  specific  limitations. 

Prohibits  mass  picketing. 
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Necessarily  the  above  statement  on¬ 
ly  outlines  some  of  the  major  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley 
Acts.  However,  it  gives  enough  to  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  that,  under  the  latter  act, 
the  results  of  collective  bargaining  it¬ 
self  are  so  distrusted  that  it  must  be 
subject  to  rigid  regulation,  both  as  to 
methods  and  subject  matter.  This  is 
a  strange  and  highly  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  country  committed  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  collective 
bargaining  process  as  an  essential  prop 
of  that  system. 

Key  Terms 

If  he  is  to  understand  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  and  industrial  relations,  the  alert 
teacher  needs  familiarity  with  key 
terms  such  as  those  listed  below. 

—  A  — 

agreement — written  contract  covering 
wages  and  conditions  of  work  signed 
by  union  and  employer.  Also  called 
contract. 

American  Arbitration  Association — 
non-profit  organization  which  provides 
arbitrators  in  industrial  disputes. 
American  Federation  of  Labor — oldest 
grouping  of  national,  international 
and  local  unions;  organized  in  1881. 
apprentice  —  person  learning  trade 
such  as  bricklaying  by  working  at  it. 
arbitration — settlement  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  dispute  by  a  disinterested  third 
person  (arbitrator). 

—  B  — 

bargaining  agent — union  which  by 
signing  an  agreement  has  won  the 
right  to  represent  employees  in  a  plant. 
black  list — now  illegal  listing  of  work¬ 
ers  considered  by  employers  to  be  un¬ 
desirable  because  of  their  union  activ¬ 
ity- 

boycott  —  striking  union’s  campaign 


against  sale  or  use  of  products  of  their 
employer. 

bug — union’s  label  on  printed  matter, 
bread,  garments,  etc. 
business  agent — paid  local  union  offi¬ 
cer  who  bargains  with  employer,  helps 
settle  grievances,  conducts  membership 
drives,  etc. 

—  C  — 

call-in  pay  —  guaranteed  minimized 
pay  (usually  4  hours)  for  worker 
called  in  to  work  and  sent  home  be¬ 
cause  for  some  reason  work  is  unavail¬ 
able. 

cash-sickness  benefits — paid  worker 
when  unable  to  work  because  of  illness 
not  resulting  from  job  (Cal.,  R.  I., 
N.J.) 

central  labor  union — association  of 
AFL  local  unions  in  city  or  county 
area. 

certification — state  or  federal-agency 
designation  of  bargaining  agent. 
checkoff — employer  deducts  union 
dues  from  worker’s  wages. 
closed  shop — employer  can  hire  only 
union  members  in  good  standing. 
closed  union' — restricts  membership  by 
use  of  high  initiation  fees,  etc. 
collective  bargaining — union  and  em¬ 
ployer  draw  up  contract  covering 
wages  and  conditions  of  work.  Also 
called  negotiation. 

company  union — union  controlled  by 
the  employer. 

conciliation — third  party  attempts  to 
adjust  differences  between  disputing 
union  and  employer. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
— newest  grouping  of  national,  inter¬ 
national  and  local  unions;  organized 
in  mid-1930’8. 
contract — see  agreement, 
cooling-off  period — time  between  no¬ 
tice  of  intent  to  strike  and  actual  be- 
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ginning  of  strike  required  by  law  in 
certain  situations. 

cost-of-living  adjustment  —  popular 
current  practice  of  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing  wages  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor’s  listing  of  con¬ 
sumers’  prices.  Called  “escalator 
clause”  when  written  in  agreement, 
craft  union — limits  membership  to 
those  in  a  certain  trade  (plastering, 
stone-cutting,  etc.) 

—  D  — 

dual  union — starts  organizing  in  field 
where  a  union  already  is  operating. 

—  E  — 

escape  clause — provides  periodic  in¬ 
terval  (usually  ten  days  to  two  weeks) 
when  worker  under  maintenance  of 
membership  contract  can  quit  union 
without  losing  his  job. 

—  F  — 

featherbedding — employer  required  to 
hire  workers  who  have  no  real  func¬ 
tion  (stage-hands  in  theater  which 
shows  only  motion  pictures). 

federal  labor  union — local  union  affili¬ 
ated  directly  with  AFL 
fink — worker  who  takes  job  in  plant 
on  strike. 

fringe  benefits — ^pensions,  sick  leave, 
rest  periods,  holidays,  etc.  (non-cash 
items). 

—  G  — 

going  wage — amount  paid  in  area  for 
particular  job. 

goon — ^worker  hired  by  employer  to  in¬ 
cite  violence  in  strike  situation. 
grievance  procedure — section  of  agree¬ 
ment  which  states  rules  for  settlement 
of  worker  grievances. 
guaranteed  annual  wage— employer 
agrees  to  provide  minimum  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  wages  during  a  given  year. 


—  H  — 

hiring  hall — refers  union  workers  to 
employers  seeking  men. 

—  I  — 

impartial  chairman — ^man  hired  by 
union  and  management  in  an  industry 
to  settle  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
agreement  between  them. 
incentive  wage — pay  based  upon  work¬ 
er’s  ability  to  produce  more  than 
agreed-upon  minimum  standard. 
independent  union — not  affiliated  with 
either  AFL  or  CIO. 
industrial  union — gives  membership 
to  any  worker,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in 
an  indttstry. 

industrial  union  council — association 
of  CIO  local  unions  in  a  city  or  county 
area. 

industry-wide  bargaining — union  and 
management  in  an  industry  bargain 
on  the  national  level. 
injunction — court  order  in  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  which  requires  a  union  or  man¬ 
agement  either  to  do  something  or  to 
stop  doing  something. 
intemalional  union — association  of 
TJ.  S.  and  Canadian  local  unions  in  a 
given  industry  (AFL  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  or  CIO  Steel  Workers). 

—  J  — 

job  evalualion — system  for  setting  job 
wage  rates  on  basis  of  comparing  re¬ 
quirements  for  different  jobs. 
jurisdictional  dispute — two  or  more 
unions  disagree  as  to  which  should  re¬ 
present  workers  on  a  particular  job 
(should  plumbers  or  carpenters  install 
a  metal  sink?). 

—  L  — 

layoff — worker  temporarily  off  his  job 
because  of  change  in  production  meth¬ 
ods,  etc.  (annual  layoff  in  industry 
when  automobile  models  change). 
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local  indtistrial  union — local  union 
affiliated  directly  with  CIO. 
lockout — employer  shuts  down  plant 
because  of  dispute  with  union. 

—  M  — 

maintenance  of  membership  —  an 
agreement  under  which  worker  who 
joins  union  must  remain  member  for 
duration  of  agreement, 
mass  picketing — union  stations  large 
numbers  of  pickets  at  employer’s  gates. 
mediation — third  party  tries  to  get  dis¬ 
puting  union  and  management  to  meet 
together  or  exchange  information. 
merit  rating — periodic  evaluation  of 
worker’s  performance  to  determine  pay 
increases,  promotions,  etc. 
minimum  wage — lowest  wage  allowed 
by  law  for  certain  jobs. 

—  N  — 

National  Labor  Relations  Board — 
agency  operating  under  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  polices  unions  and  manage¬ 
ments  covered  by  that  act  (hold  elec¬ 
tions  to  determine  bargaining  agent, 
etc.) 

—  0  — 

open  shop — Plant  which  hires  both 
union  and  non-union  workers. 

—  P  — 

picketing  —  union  stations  workers 
called  pickets  outside  plant  on  strike 
to  call  public  attention  to  dispute. 
piece  work — worker  gets  paid  so  much 
per  article  he  makes. 
pork-chopper — 'Union  members’  name 
for  paid  staff  officials. 
preferential  hiring — employer  takes 
non-union  workers  only  when  union 
workers  are  not  available. 
profit  sharing — employer  pays  worker 
agreed-upon  share  of  company  profits 
in  addition  to  wages. 


—  R  — 

real  wages — ^purchasing  power  of 
money  wages. 

reinstatement — ^return  to  job  of  work¬ 
er  fired  without  cause. 
retroactive  pay — pay  resulting  from 
wage  increase  extending  back  to  an 
earlier  date. 

—  S  — 

scab — worker  who  stays  on  job  during 
strike. 

seniority — length  of  service  of  worker 
(factor  in  deciding  layoffs,  promo¬ 
tions,  etc.) 

shop  committee — elected  group  of 
workers  responsible  for  handling  griev¬ 
ances  and  settlement  of  other  shop 
problems. 

sitdown  strike — workers  remain  idle 
at  their  work  places. 
slowdown  strike — workers  cut  down 
output  to  force  employer  concessions. 
speed-up — employer  asks  more  piece 
work  production  without  increase  in 
piece  rate. 

state  federation  of  labor — state  asso¬ 
ciation  of  AFL  local  unions. 
state  industrial  union  council — state 
association  of  CIO  local  unions. 
steward — worker  elected  by  fellow 
unionists  to  represent  them  on  griev¬ 
ances  and  to  see  that  the  agreement  is 
observed. 

stretch-out — ^Avorkers  are  required  to 
operate  additional  machines  or  to  in¬ 
crease  output  without  proportionate 
increase  in  pay. 

sympathy  strike — workers  strike  to 
support  other  workers  already  on 
strike. 

—  T  — 

take-home  pay — pay  left  to  worker 
after  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  deducted. 
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—  U  — 

unemployment  compensation — pay  for 
laid-off  worker  taken  from  state  fund 
built  up  by  employer  (and  sometimes 
employee)  contributions. 
unfair  labor  practice — action  of  union 
or  employer  prohibited  by  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  law. 

unfair  list — list  of  companies  consid¬ 
ered  unfair  to  labor  which  is  circulated 
throughout  union  groups  in  attempt  to 
cut  patronage  of  those  firms. 
union  counsellor — worker  trained  to 
help  his  fellow  unionists  get  assistance 
on  legal,  child-welfare,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  not  directly  connected  with  the 
job. 

union  label — notation  on  goods  ex¬ 
plaining  fact  that  they  are  union  made. 
Often  called  bug. 


union  security — any  provision  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  union’s  status  {checkoff, 
maintenance  of  membership,  etc.) 
union  shop — ^plant  where  worker  must 
join  union  within  a  certain  time  after 
hiring  to  keep  his  job. 

—  W  — 

U'aitin-g  period — time  between  filing 
date  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
date  on  which  they  become  payable. 
wildcat  strike — not  authorized  by 
proper  union  oflScers. 
tcorkmen‘s  compensation — state-regu¬ 
lated  insurance  system  which  pays 
worker  injured  on  the  job. 

—  Y  — 

yellony-dog  contract — employment  con¬ 
tract  in  which  worker  promises  not  to 
join  union. 
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TEACHING  THE  TEACHERS 


Tools  for  the  Teacher 

By  RALPH  E.  McCOY 

Ralph  E.  MrCop,  Rmcarch  Aaaintant  Profraaor  and  Reference  Librarian  at  the 
Inatitute  of  Labor  and  Indnatrial  Relationa,  Unireraity  of  Jllinoia,  haa  aaaembled  an 
extraordinary  biblioyraphy  of  teated  materiala  for  elaaaroom  uae.  Profeaaor  McCoy'a 
article  makea  clear  that  abundant  reaourcca  are  arailable  for  any  teacher  urho  deairea 
them.  —  Editor 


The  selection  or  preparation  of 
suitable  instructional  materials 
in  labor-management  relations 
presents  a  serious  problem  for  high 
school  teachers  who  are  concerned  with 
introducing  this  vital  subject  into  the 
classroom.  Social  studies  texts,  on  the 
whole,  give  only  passing  attention  to 
labor’s  contribution  to  our  industrial 
socic'ty.  Even  when  such  texts  are 
adequate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
scope  and  objectivity,  according  to 
Professor  Phillips  Bradley  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  they  are  “restricted 
to  a  historical  survey  of  the  labor 
movement  and/or  of  legislative  regu¬ 
lation  of  management  and  union  prac¬ 
tices.”  These  approaches,  Bradley 
notes,  “do  not  provide  enough  ‘Ixxly’ 
for  developing  an  awareness  of  |  the 
pervasive  and  dynamic  influence  of  the 
relations  of  labor  and  management  to¬ 
day.”*  Although  there  are  several 
full-length  volumes  on  labor  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society  w'hich  are  suitable  for  high 
school  use,  the  social  studies  teacher, 
who  would  offer  a  well-balanced  unit 
on  labor-management  relations,  must 
draw  also  from  the  vast  source  of  cur¬ 
rent  materials  issued  by  unions,  com¬ 
panies,  and  non-partisan  agencies. 

In  selecting  instructional  material 
in  labor-management  relations  at  least 
two  major  criteria  should  be  em¬ 
ployed:  First,  the  publication  should 
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present  an  authentic  point  of  view  of 
the  group  it  represents.  Although 
much  of  the  material  selected  should 
constitute  an  impartial,  “middle-of- 
the-road”  approach,  it  is  also  desirable 
to  include  articles,  books,  and  pamph¬ 
lets  which  present  the  points  of  view 
of  the  protagonists,  unions  and  man¬ 
agement.  Without  such  partisan  pres¬ 
entations  the  teaching  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  tends  to  be  sterile  and 
unrealistic.  Needless  to  say,  the  use 
of  such  controversial  materials  in  the 
classroom  places  a  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  teacher. 

A  second  criterion  for  selecting 
teaching  materials  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  is  that  the  materials  be 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  high- 
school  students.  While  articles  in 
academic  journals  are  likely  to  pass 
the  test  of  reliability,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  difficult  to  read  and  they 
assume  more  subject  background  than 
is  possessed  by  most  high-school  stu¬ 
dents,  or  even  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand,  articles  in  the  popular  maga¬ 
zines,  while  interesting  and  readable, 
too  often  present  a  superficial  or  even 
inaccurate  picture.  The  diflSculty  in 
finding  instructional  materials  in 
labor-management  relations  which  are 
both  reliable  and  on.  the  right  level  of 
reading  and  interest  presents  a  chal- 
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lengc  to  the  social  studies  teacher. 

Appreciating  these  difficulties,  the 
College  of  Education  and  the  Institute 
of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  began  in 
1948  a  periodic  listing  of  selected 
readings  in  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  suitable  for  high  school  use.* 
The  emphasis  is  on  current  periodical 
and  pamphlet  literature  which  meet 
the  criteria  mentioned  and  are  also 
generally  available.  Each  issue  of 
this  annotated  bibliography  contains  a 
section  of  new  materials  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  in  addition  to  a  section  devoted 
to  a  particular  topic  such  as  collective 
bargaining,  pensions,  discrimination 
in  employment,  and  the  immigrant 
worker. 

A  useful  guide  for  locating  books 
and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  labor 
movement  in  America  is  Labor’s 
Library,  an  annotated  list  prepared  by 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.®  The 
Office  Library  of  an  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Executive  is  recommended  for 
those  teachers  interested  in  locating 
basic  works  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations  for  further  study.*  Many  of 
the  references  in  this  list,  however, 
are  too  advanced  or  too  specialized  for 
use  by  high-school  students. 

In  recent  years  several  worthy 
volumes  on  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  have  been  prepared  for  high- 
school  use  or  for  the  general  public. 
Two  written  as  high-school  texts  are: 
The  New  York  State  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee’s  American  Story  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations^  and  Faulkner 
and  Starr’s  Labor  m  America*  Two 
recent  general  books  which  are  both 
authoritative  and  readable  are;  Aus¬ 
tin’s  Labor  Story;  a  Popular  History 
of  American  Labor,  1786-191^9''  and 


Dulles’  Labor  in  America.*  Several 
interesting  pamphlets  which  discuss 
the  contribution  of  organized  labor  in 
American  society  are  also  available 
for  school  use:  You  and  Unions,  by 
Dale  Yoder,*  A  Brief  History  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement,'*  and 
Gift  of  Freedom."  The  last  two  are 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Gift  of  Freedom  was 
written  to  tell  workers  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  how  American  workers  live  and 
work. 

Collective  bargaining  between  labor 
and  management,  the  keystone  of 
present  day  industrial  relations,  has 
been  presented  in  popular  form  by  sev¬ 
eral  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets:  Your 
Stake  in  Collective  Bargaining,"  and 
Workers  and  Bosses  Are  Human" 
Each  pamphlet  is  based  on  extensive 
published  research.  In  1948  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Planning 
Association  undertook  a  series  of  case 
studies  to  discover  what  factors  make 
for  successful  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions.  Case  histories  of  peaceful  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  between  unions  and 
management  in  nine  plants  have  been 
published  to  date.  Although  the 
studies  were  prepared  by  different 
authors  and  are  not  equal  in  readabil¬ 
ity  or  interest,  they  are  worthy  of  ex¬ 
amination  by  teachers  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  particularly  for  the 
concise  summaries  at  the  end  of  each 
report.**  A  study  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  as  “partners  in  production” 
has  been  made  by  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund  and  is  presented  in  popu¬ 
lar  form  in  the  Public  Affairs  Pamph¬ 
let,  Can  Labor  and  Management  Work 
Together?"  Another  pamphlet  which 
presents,  in  a  dramatic  fashion,  the 
cooperative  aspects  of  .labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  in  the  avoidance  of 
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fttrikee  ifl  Work  Without  Strife,  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  schools  by  the 
Civic  Education  Project. An  out¬ 
standing  new  book  that  explores  areas 
of  conflict  and  cooperation  is  Stuart 
Chase’s  Roads  to  Agreement.^'* 

A  number  of  federal  government 
agencies,  especially  the  Department  of 
Labor,  have  issued  popular  pamphlets 
as  well  as  technical  and  statistical  re¬ 
ports  on  labor  subjects.  Available 
federal  publications  in  the  labor  field 
are  given  in  three  Price  Lists,  issued 
without  charge  by  the  U.  S.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents.’*  Two  govern¬ 
ment  pamphlets  of  special  reference 
value  are:  Federal  Labor  Laws  and 
Agencies,^^  which  explains  the  various 
national  labor  laws  in  non-technical 
language,  and  the  Directory  of  Labor 
Unions  in  the  United  States^^  which 
gives  information  on  membership  and 
affiliation  for  more  than  200  national 
unions.  The  Directory  is  especially 
useful  in  supplying  names  and 
addresses  of  union  officials  to  whom  re¬ 
quests  for  publications  may  be 
addressed.  The  monthly  Labor  Infor¬ 
mation  BuUetin^^  of  the  tJ.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  is  a  useful  source  for 
information  on  government  activities 
in  labor  and  industrial  relations. 

Several  industrial  relations  insti¬ 
tutes  connected  with  universities  issue 
popular  pamphlets  from  time  to  time. 
Among  these  are:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles ;  Hew 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University, 
ItLaca,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill¬ 
inois. 

In  selecting  partisan  materials 
from  union  and  management  sources, 


the  teacher  should  attempt  to  secure 
the  most  representative  statement  of 
the  respective  points  of  view.  Al¬ 
though  extremist  views  are  some¬ 
times  interesting,  care  should  be  taken 
that  such  views,  if  presented,  do  not 
obscure  the  points  of  view  of  major 
segments  of  labor  and  management. 
Most  of  the  union  materials  available 
to  schools  have  been  written  for  union 
members  or  prospective  members 
rather  than  for  high-school  readers. 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  are  argumenta¬ 
tive  rather  than  expository.  With 
some  notable  exceptions,  union  publi¬ 
cations  have  not  been  as  well  written 
and  as  attractive  in  format  as  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  companies  and  trade 
associations.  Management  publica¬ 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
their  “slick”  appearance,  carry  a  cer¬ 
tain  prestige  value  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  One  of  the 
criticisms  leveled  against  some  manage¬ 
ment  publications  is  the  tendency  for 
“flag  waving”  which  may  obscure  the 
real  issues.  Publications  of  both 
groups,  it  must  be  recognized,  may  tell 
only  a  partial  story.  Despite  these 
and  other  shortcomings,  such  partisan 
materials  of  unions  and  management 
can  add  to  classroom  interest  and,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher,  can  serve  a  useful  educational 
purpose. 

The  point  of  view  of  a  large  seg^ 
ment  of  organized  labor  is  represented 
by  publications  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  unions  affiliated  with  these  two 
federations.  Both  AFL  and  CIO 
maintain  mailing  lists  for  schools. 
The  AFL  program  is  handled  through 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  (724 
Ninth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  1, 
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D.C.)  and  the  CIO  program  through 
its  Research  and  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  (718  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.)  Contacts  with 
individual  national  unions  may  be 
made  through  their  main  offices  listed 
in  the  Directory  of  Labor  Unions  in 
the  United  State^^  Teachers  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  contact  the 
office  of  important  union  “locals”  in 
their  community.  Two  useful  sources 
for  discovering  new  union  materials 
are:  Labor  Education  Guide^^  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  year  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Labor  Education  Service  and  the 
monthly  News  Letter  of  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau.^* 

Two  general  union  periodicals  are 
worth  special  consideration  for  the 
school  library:  The  CIO’s  monthly 
Economic  Outlook a  popular  well- 
illustrated  presentation  of  union  views 
on  such  problems  of  current  interest 
as  discrimination  in  employment, 
mobilization,  and  housing;  and  the 
AFL’s  monthly  magazine,  American 
Federationist,^^  which  carries  feature 
articles  on  current  labor  issues.  Local 
unions  may  be  willing  to  provide  high 
schools  with  subscriptions  to  their  na¬ 
tional  union  magazines  or  newspapers. 

Most  national  unions  have  issued 
popular  pamphlets  outlining  the  his¬ 
tory  and  work  of  their  organization. 
Among  the  more  interesting  and 
attractive  pamphlets  are:  the  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union  News-His- 
tory,^^  a  dramatic  protrayal  of  that 
union’s  history  told  in  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  style;  Machinists  on  the  March 
(International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  AFL)  And  Then  Came  the 
TWU  (Transport  Workers  Union, 
CIO) and  the  Rise  of  the  Auto 
Workers  (UAW-CIO).**  Several 
unions  have  also  prepared  concise  and 


readable  histories  of  the  general  labor 
movement:  Take  a  Peek  at  Unions 
(Minnesota  State  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor)*®  and  Pioneers  of  Labor  (Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen, 
AFL)  *^  which  emphasizes  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  early  labor  leaders.  The 
Jewish  Labor  Committee  has  also 
issued  a  brief  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement  with  the  same  title, 
Pioneers  of  Labor.^^  An  interesting 
history  of  the  labor  movement  entitled 
Status  of  Free  Men  was  prepared  for 
school  use  by  Milk  Drivers  and  Dairy 
Employees  Union  Local  No.  471  of 
Minneapolis.*® 

A  recent  publication  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  encyclopedic  view  of  some  of 
the  internal  operations  of  American 
unions  is  House  of  Labor.^*  This 
volume,  more  appropriate  for  teachers 
than  for  students,  will  answer  many 
questions  that  students  ask  about 
unions.  Another  useful  reference 
work  is  Peterson’s  Handbook  of  Labor 
Unions^^  which  gives  detailed  factual 
information  on  such  items  as  member¬ 
ship,  government,  jurisdiction,  and 
benefits  for  each  national  and  inter¬ 
national  union  then  in  operation 
(1944). 

The  points  of  view  of  management 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  are 
represented  by  such  employer  agencies 
as  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  (14  West  49tb  Street,  New 
York  20),  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  (1615  H  Street, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.),  numerous  trade 
associations  such  as  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  and  the  Printing  Industry 
of  America,  and  individual  companies. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  some 
1,500  national  trade  associations  are 
given  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
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analysis  and  summary  of  arguments 
pro  and  con  in  outstanding  problems 
of  the  day.  In  recent  years  Reports 
have  covered  such  topics  as  trade 
unions,  farm  labor,  employment  of 
young  people,  and  revision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Originally  planned 
for  syndicating  to  newspapers,  the 
Reports  are  now  also  available  on  a 
subscription  basis  to  schools  and 
libraries.**  Another  reference  series 
which  has  frequently  tackled  contro¬ 
versial  issues  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations  is  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany’s  Reference  Shelf.**  Volumes  in 
this  series  contain  reprints  of  selected 
articles  and  speeches.  Among  recent 
volumes  relating  to  labor  relations  are : 
American  Labor  Unions,  Universal 
Conscription,  The  Closed  Shop,  Wages 
and  Prices,  and  Federal  Regtdation  of 
Labor  Unions.  "Both  the  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports  and  the  Reference 
Shelf  are  especially  suited  for  use  by 
hiqrh  school  debaters. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  preparation  of  visual  aids  to 
instruction  in  the  field  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
worth-while  labor  films  produced  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  In  addition  to  the  general 
sources  of  information  on  educational 
films  (Edueatioruil  Film  Guide  and 
Filmstrip  Guide)  there  are  a  number 
of  special  catalogs  of  films  on  labor 
subjects.  Both  the  CIO  and  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  of  the 
AFL  issue  catalogs  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  revised.  These  agencies  will 
also  rent  the  films  listed.  The  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University 
has  issued  an  annotated  Guide  to 
Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Manpower 
and  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations.*'^ 
In  the  management  field  many  com¬ 


panies  and  trade  associations  issue  free 
film  catalogs  describing  films  in  their 
respective  plants  or  industry.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  the  film  catalogs  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads  and 
General  Motors.**  A  selected  annotat¬ 
ed  list  of  industrial  films  as  a  source 
of  occupational  information  has  been 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice.*^  A  good  source  for  reviews  of 
new  labor  films  produced  by  unions  or 
other  agencies,  is  the  News  Letter  of 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  the 
AFL.” 

The  Educational  Department  of  the 
New  York  Times  has  issued  a  brief, 
but  effective,  filmstrip  on  Labor  in  the 
News  with  an  accompanying  discus¬ 
sion  guide.*®  A  60-frame  filmstrip 
has  also  been  issued  by  Public  Affairs 
Committee  to  accompany  its  pamph¬ 
let,  Your  Stake  in  Collective  Bargain¬ 
ing.*^  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund’s 
new  movie.  Working  Together;  A 
Case  History  of  Labor  Management 
Cooperation,  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  high  schools  and  could  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet,  Can  Labor  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Work  Together A  short  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Hollj’wood  movie.  How 
Green  W<w  My  Valley,  with  substan¬ 
tial  human  interest  and  a  setting  in 
the  Welsh  coal  fields,  is  now  available 
for  non-commercial  showing. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  films 
issued  by  or  about  unions  but  few  can 
be  recommended  without  qualifications 
for  high  school  use.  There  are  several 
notable  exceptions :  With  These 
Hands, a  full-length  movie  telling 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers’;  Local  100,^^  produced 
by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Can¬ 
ada,  which  shows  the  organization  of 
a  new  local,  how  the  union  negotiates 
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with  the  employer,  and  what  benefits  ated  local  programs,  sponsored  bj  the 
result  to  the  workers,  and  the  CIO  Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  have 
Textile  Workers  film.  Union  at  also  frequently  discussed  labor  issues. 
Work/*  which  shows  how  a  union  according  to  the  League’s  periodical, 
operates ;  and  A  Watch  for  J oe,^*  pro-  Our  Training,  which  reports  news  of 
duced  by  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna-  JTM  programs  and  suggests  classroom 
tional  Association,  which  pictures  discussion  methods.  In  recent  years 
some  of  the  everyday  incidents  of  re-  a  number  of  unions  have  either  estab- 
tail  store  workers  and  reasons  for  lished  their  own  radio  stations  or  have 
union  organization.  A  number  of  purchased  broadcasting  time.  The 
other  films  are  in  production  by  labor  AFL,  for  example,  sponsors  a  news- 
unions.  caster,  Frank  Edwards,  over  the  Mu- 

Special  care  must  be  taken  in  select-  tual  network, 
ing  and  using  labor  films  because  of  One  of  the  most  dramatic  radio  pro- 
the  great  impact  of  visual  communica-  grams  on  a  labor  theme  was  presented 
tion.  In  every  case  the  film  should  be  last  year  in  the  NBC  documentary 
previewed  by  the  teacher.  The  back-  series,  The  People  Act.  Three  pro¬ 
ground,  points  of  view,  and  implica-  grams  in  the  series — Partners  in  Vel- 
tions  in  the  film  should  be  considered,  vet.  Cloth  of  Many  Colors,  and  Our 
It  may  be  desirable  to  follow  the  class-  Partner,  The  Public — dealt  with  true 
room  showing  by  a  critical  discussion  stories  of  successful  labor-management 
of  the  film  in  light  of  opposing  points  relations  in  American  communities, 
of  view  gleaned  from  other  sources.  Scripts  for  the  broadcasts  are  avail- 
Where  possible  films  with  opposite  able,  without  charge,  from  the  Twen- 
economic  or  social  concepts  should  be  tieth  Century  Fund,  one  of  the  spon- 
shown  together.  An  example  of  this  sors.  Transcriptions  may  be  borrow- 
are  the  films,  Men  Against  Money^’^  ed  from  the  Radio  Education  Division 
and  Crossroads  for  Ameriea^^  which  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.®^ 
represent  strongly  opposed  views  of  There  are  a  number  of  good  biogra- 
the  American  economic  system.  If  phies  of  labor  leaders,  full-length  his- 
these  movies  are  shown  they  should  be  tories  of  individual  unions  or  of  union- 
showm  together  and  the  opportunity  ization  in  particular  industries,  and 
given  to  students  to  discuss  the  propa-  works  of  fiction  which  have  labor 
ganda  techniques  employed.  themes.  These  may  add  interest  a^id 

Radio’s  most  significant  contribu-  color  to  a  labor  relations  unit.  A  list 
tion  to  labor-management  infomiation  of  works  of  fiction,  biography,  and 
is  through  the  several  roundtable  dis-  poetry  dealing  with  social  and  eco- 
cussion  programs  which  have  frequent-  nomic  problems  has  been  published  by 
ly  taken  labor  topics:  Among  these  the  American  Labor  Education  Serv- 
programs  are:  America’s  Town  Meet-  ice.®*  The  list  does  not  annotate  for 
ing  of  the  Air  (ABC),  Northwestern  literary  qualities,  points  of  view,  or 
University  Reviewing  Stand  (Mu-  reading  levels,  so  it  is  useful  only  in 
tual).  University  of  Chicago  Round-  identifying  titles.  A  more  highly 
table  (NBC),  and  America’s  School  selected  list  of  fiction  on  “Labor  and 
of  the  Air  (CBS).  The  Junior  Town  the  Industrial  Machine”  is  contained 
Meeting  radio  program  and  its  affili-  in  a  general  compilation,  America  in 
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Fiction.^^  The  September  1950  issue  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
of  the  high-school  bibliography  issued  has  published  a  report  of  a  workshop 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  lists  good  on  teaching  labor-management  rela- 
biographies  of  labor  leaders.®  tions.®*  Publications  of  the  Junior 

In  concluding  this  evaluation  of  Town  Meeting  on  the  use  of  current 
teaching  materials  in  the  labor  field  material,  teaching  controversial  issues, 
attention  should  be  called  to  a  number  and  planning  community  discussion 
of  articles  and  pamphlets  that  have  programs  are  useful  guides  to  teach- 
been  written  to  assist  the  social  studies  methods  in  this  area.®®  Two  full- 
teacher  in  planning  a  unit  in  labor-  length  books  have  also  dealt  in  a  prac- 
management  relations.  Two  recent  tical  way  with  the  problems  of  tcach- 
articles  by  Phillips  Bradley  discuss  ing  of  current  affairs :  Current  ^^atrs 
the  values  to  be  gained  in  establishing  Modem  Educaiion^^  and  Better 
such  a  unit  and  outline  the  significant  Learning  Through  Current  Material.^* 

teaching  areas,^  The  entire  issue  of  - 

Progressive  Education  for  November  Many  of  the  items  listed  in  this  arti- 
1948  and  the  Journal  of  Educational  cle  are  available  free  or  for  a  nominal 
Sociology  for  April  1947  are  concern-  charge  from  the  issuing  agency.  If 
ed  with  teaching  labor-management  re-  the  books  mentioned  are  not  in  the 
lations.  The  author  of  the  present  high-school  library  they  may  be  avail- 
article  considered  some  of  the  effects  able  from  the  local  public  library  or, 
of  the  mass  media  of  communications  through  a  local  library,  from  a  state 
on  student  attitudes  toward  labor  extension  library.  Films  may  be 
issues  in  a  publication  of  the  Univer-  available  from  a  central  film  agency 
sity  of  Illinois  Library  School.”®  The  in  your  city  or  state. 
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Government  Gets  in  the  Picture 

By  ALLAN  WEISENFELD 

What  is  government's  proper  r6le  in  ameliorating  labor  disputest  The  tcriter  of 
this  article,  Allan  Weisenfeld,  is  a  seasoned  authority  on  the  subject.  As  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Mediation  Board  he  has  had  rich  experience  in  this  field. 

—  Editor 

TO  the  lay  reader,  typical  news-  In  the  worst  strike  year,  1946,  only 
paper  headlines  relating  to  in-  1.4%  of  working  time  was  lost  because 
dustrial  disputes  represent  the  of  labor  difficulties.  Since  then,  the 
state  of  industrial  relations  in  Amer-  range  bas  been  from  .2%  in  1951  to 
ica.  Tragedy,  comedy  and  conflict  are  .6%  in  1949.  The  loss  of  working 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  cloth  of  news-  time  as  a  percentage  of  total  w'orking 
paper  stories.  Economic  strife  is  time  is  obviously  low. 
news — dramatic  news  of  conflict  be-  In  America,  management  and  lal>or 
tween  management  and  labor.  Col-  have  attempted  to  avoid  conflict  and 
umns  are  filled  with  charges  and  coun-  bring  about  harmony  by  institutional- 
tercharges  by  the  economic  contestants,  izing  collective  bargaining. 

A  strike  is  not  unlike  a  war;  the  front  The  strike,  as  an  arbiter  of  terms 
is  the  picket  line  rather  than  the  fox-  and  conditions  of  emplojunent,  is  the 
hole.  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  a  recent  New  Jersey  strike,  the  Strikes  are  expensive.  The  people 
employer  resorted  to  hiring  a  helicop-  directly  involved  lose  w’ages  and  in¬ 
ter  to  ferry  in  supervisory  employees,  come.  Those  indirectly  involved  may 
Union  leaders  facetiously  remarked  to  be  deprived  of  services  and  must  seek 
the  writer  that  they  probably  would  out  other  markets  for  commodities.  At 
have  to  employ  anti-aircraft  measures,  worst,  absolute  loss  is  involved  in 
We  tend  to  over-emphasize  the  con-  strikes;  at  best,  degrees  of  inconveni- 
flict  aspect  of  labor  relations.  The  re-  ence  are  endured.  Yet  we  still  recog- 
lationship  between  management  and  nize  and  defend  the  right  to  disagree, 
labor  is  much  like  any  marriage.  This  right  is  an  inherent  one,  and  a 
When  a  couple  marries,  their  names  vital  part  of  our  democratic  process, 
appear  in  the  local  paper  and  no  fur-  In  labor  relations,  this  means  protec- 
ther  news  of  the  marriage  appears,  tion  of  the  right  of  collective  action  in 
Or,  at  most,  after  50  years  of  connu-  the  event  of  disagreement  over  eco- 
bial  bliss,  there  is  a  short  paraaraph  nomic  terms.  However,  recognition  of 
on  the  Golden  Anniversary.  However,  the  tremendous  cost  resulting  when 
when  conflict  is  introduced  into  the  collective  bargaining  breaks  down,  has 
marriage,  it  is  news  again.  brought  the  government  to  the  bargain- 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  labor  re-  i"?  table  with  increasing  frequency  as 
lations.  Since  approximately  100,000  a  referee,  umpire  or  quasi-umpire, 
contracts  are  negotiated  annually.  Labor  disputes  are  the  product  of 
some  strikes  are  inevitable.  But  con-  many  causes.  The  struggle  to  organize 
fliet  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story,  was  a  prime  cause  of  strikes  in  the  tur- 
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bulent  ’bo’s.  The  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act  originally  passed  in  1935 
was  designed  to  minimize  such  dis¬ 
putes  by  providing  an  orderly  means 
of  determining  representation  ques¬ 
tions.  Not  only  did  the  federal  law 
prescribe  a  technique  for  settling  the 
question  of  majority  status  but  also 
prescribed  what  are  referred  to  as  “un¬ 
fair  labor  practices.” 

After  the  N.L.R.B.  has  conducted 
an  election  and  certified  a  union  as  the 
collective  bargaining  agent,  the  union 
begins  to  bargain  with  management 
over  substantive  issues,  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment.  At 
this  point  the  strike  peril  is  greatest. 
In  recognition  of  the  potential  fre¬ 
quency  of  strikes  due  to  stalemated 
negotiations,  there  have  been  develop¬ 
ed  over  the  years  procedures  designed 
to  minimize  losses  due  to  work  stop¬ 
pages. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the 
writer  will  disregard  the  dramatic 
settlement  techniques  of  fact-finding 
and,  in  some  states,  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration,  primarily  because  these  pro- 
ce<lures  are  adaptable  only  to  such 
emergency  situations  as  threaten  na¬ 
tional  welfare  or,  in  the  case  of  public 
Ucilities,  local  safety  and  health. 

Most  labor  disputes  cannot  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  emergency  situations.  It 
is  with  the  settlement  techniques  of 
these  disputes  that  this  article  concerns 
itself.  \ 

Conciliation.  The  term,  concilia¬ 
tion,  has  its  roots  in  the  Latin  “oon- 
ciliatus”  meaning  “to  draw  together,” 
“to  unite.”  Conciliation  then,  is  the 
process  of  drawing  together  industrial 
disputants  to  effect  agreement. 

Conciliation  is  a  useful  device  in 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  The 
conciliator,  typically,  but  not  neces¬ 


sarily,  a  government  official,  is  accept¬ 
ed  by  both  parties  because  the  prere¬ 
quisite  of  appointment  is  impartiality. 

The  technique  can  best  be  described 
from  a  case  in  the  writer’s  experience. 
Recently,  in  a  telephone  call,  a  union 
representative  stated  that  members  of 
his  organization  had  struck  a  plant 
with  whose  management  they  had  been 
negotiating  a  new  contract.  The  men 
alleged  that  the  firm  was  depriving 
them  of  work  properly  theirs'  by  bring¬ 
ing  in  craftsmen  from  another  plant 
to  do  it.  The  union  representative 
asked  that  a  meeting  be  arranged.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  issue 
could  be  resolved  reasonably  without 
further  loss  of  work. 

A  joint  meeting  was  arranged  for 
the  following  morning  in  the  offices  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Medi¬ 
ation  and  the  parties  appeared,  with 
their  respective  advisory  committees. 
The  writer  sat  with  them  for  about 
half  an  hour  as  they  reviewed  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  they  saw  it.  Then  he  was 
called  to  the  telephone  on  another  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  state.  With  apologies,  he 
left  the  conference  room  and  spent 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  tele¬ 
phone.  On  returning  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  room,  he  found  the  parties  affix¬ 
ing  their  signatures  to  a  Memorandum 
of  Agreement,  drafted  in  longhand, 
terminating  the  strike  and  setting 
forth  the  details  of  settlement.  Both 
parties  were  w^rm  in  their  expressions 
of  appreciation  for  “bringing  them  to¬ 
gether”  to  resolve  their  problems. 

What  contribution  did  the  concilia¬ 
tor  make  toward  the  settlement?  He 
created  the  physical  and  psychological 
conditions  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  parties  to  reach  an  agreement.  In 
doing  so  he  served  a  useful  social  pur¬ 
pose. 
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Mediaiion.  Mediation  diflFers  from 
conciliation  as  a  technique  of  adjust¬ 
ing  labor  disputes,  in  the  degree  of  the 
impartial  third  party’s  participation. 
Mediation  is  an  art.  The  mediator  not 
only  brings  the  parties  together  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  issues,  but  he  also  plays  a  role 
of  varying  degrees  in  the  settlement. 
The  successful  mediator  is  a  composite 
industrial  relations  expert  and  psy¬ 
chologist.  His  impartiality  must  be 
beyond  question,  his  energy  limitness, 
his  tact  and  patience  infinite. 

A  government  mediator  comes  into 
a  labor  dispute  at  the  request  of  one  or 
lx)th  of  the  disputants,  or  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  office.  His  first  tasks  are 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  dispute, 
to  assess  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
and  to  evaluate  their  relative  import¬ 
ance  to  the  parties.  He  accomplishes 
this  cither  by  meeting  separately  with 
the  parties  or  by  having  both  parties 
make  a  preliminary  statement  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  joint  session.  Thereafter,  the 
mediation  technique  waries  from  medi¬ 
ator  to  mediator  and  from  dispute  to 
dispute. 

In  a  recent  case  handled  in  the  writ¬ 
er’s  office  the  mediator  conducted  only 
one  meeting.  He  created  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  meeting  by  telephone.  The 
meeting  lasted  six  hours.  During  that 
time  he  synthesized  the  positions  of 
the  parties  for  their  benefit.  He  re¬ 
duced  the  wage  issue  to  its  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  common  denominator  to  both  of 
them — the  potential  gain  in  wages  or 
increase  in  costs  against  the  losses  of 
a  strike.  To  the  union,  he  added  the 
pro^blem  of  potential  contract  viola¬ 
tion.  In  the  process  of  doing  his  job, 
the  mediator  exerted  no  pressure  on 
anyone.  Xo  one  was  compelled  to  do 
anything  he  didn’t  care  to  do.  Be¬ 


cause  of  his  knowledge  of  the  problem, 
his  skill  in  negotiation,  his  tact  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
parties,  the  mediator  was  able  to  seek 
out  the  avenue  along  which  they  could 
travel  harmoniously. 

Voluntary  Arbitration.  When  par¬ 
ties  to  a  labor  dispute  agree  that  they 
cannot  agree,  after  exhausting  direct 
negotiations  and  mediation,  the  alter¬ 
native  courses  of  action  are  narrowed. 
In  the  typical,  garden-variety  type  of 
dispute,  they  can  fight  or  arbitrate. 

Arbitration  is  quite  different  from 
mediation.  A  mediator,  as  has  been 
shown,  cannot  compel  any  action  by 
either  disputant.  He  can  only  per¬ 
suade  and  appeal  to  reason.  He  has 
no  power  to  decide.  The  parties  re¬ 
serve  that  power  for  themselves. 

In  the  arbitration  process,  however, 
the  parties  cede  their  power  to  use  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  and  by  voluntary  aaree- 
ment,  submit  the  issue  or  issues  in  dis¬ 
pute  to  arbitration  for  final  and  bind¬ 
ing  determination.  An  arbitrator 
then,  is  akin  to  a  judge.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  judge  in  industrial  relations  by 
appointment  of  the  parties.  He  is 
neither  concerned  with  nor  influenced 
by  the  relatiw  economic  strength  of 
the  parties,  their  threats  or  promises. 
He  is  concerned  only  with  the  merits 
of  the  issues  in  dispute.  His  award 
is  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  pressure — 
economic  or  political — but  on  the  basis 
of  his  determination  as  to  where  merit 
lies. 

Technicians  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  divide  arbitrations  into 
two  types,  (1)  arbitration  of  rights 
and  (2)  arbitration  of  interests. 

The  arbitration  of  disputes  over  in¬ 
terests  is  relatively  rare,  except  in  the 
case  of  public  untilities.  A  labor 
agreement  may  be  likened  to  a  legisla- 
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tive  document.  Since  this  document 
consists  of  such  important  substantive 
items  as  wages,  hours,  seniority  and 
related  items,  negotiators  are  extreme¬ 
ly  reluctant  to  permit  anyone  but 
themselves  to  determine  the  wages,  for 
example,  which  will  be  paid  and  re¬ 
ceived. 

Because  issues  involving  “interests” 
are  so  closely  related  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  both  employer  and  worker, 
they  generally  prefer,  if  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  and  mediation  fail,  to  resort 
to  the  economic  pressure  of  the  strike. 

The  arbitration  of  disputes  involv¬ 
ing  interests  is  a  formal  proceding. 
Usually,  a  stenographic  record  is  made 
both  for  the  guidance  of  the  parties 
and  the  arbitrator. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  union  and  a 
public  utility  are  engaged  in  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  new  contract.  They  have 
reached  substantial  agreement  on  all 
items  except  wages.  They  recognize 
that  an  interruption  of  service  would 
impose  a  severe  hardship  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  recognition  of  their  heavy 
responsibility,  not  only  to  their  mem¬ 
bership  or  stockholders  but  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  they  agree  to  fore¬ 
go  the  right  to  use  economic  force  and 
submit  to  the  rule  of  reason.  They 
agree  to  arbitrate.  They  select  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  as  th*e  arbitrator.  They  agree 
to  split  his  fee  between  them.  They 
further  agree  to  share  the  cost  of  a 
stenc^aphic  record  of  the  proceeding. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  place  of  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  Arbitrator  convenes  the  hearing 
on  the  appointed  day  and  the  union, 
being  the  petitioner,  opens  the  case. 
The  union  spokesman  states  that  the 
union  is  seeking  a  2(V  per  hour  wage 


increase.  He  then  proceeds  to  state 
his  “proof.” 

He  argues  that  since  the  last  con¬ 
tract  was  signed,  living  costs  rose  10% 
and  are  expected  to  rise  an  additional 
5%  during  the  current  year.  He  cites 
the  fact  that  other,  similar  utilities 
have  given  wage  increases  recently, 
narrowing  a  historical  wage  differen¬ 
tial.  He  points  to  the  fact  whereas 
last  year  the  company  employed  450 
men,  it  only  employs  425  today  and 
renders  the  same  quality  and  quantity 
of  service.  He  urges  the  arbitrator  to 
recognize  labor’s  claim  to  share  in  the 
increase  in  output  per  man-hour  of 
labor.  Finally,  he  concludes  that  gov¬ 
ernment  estimates  regarding  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  maintain 
adequately  a  family  of  four  indicates 
that  a  wage  adjustment  is  necessary. 

When  the  union  spokesman  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  argument,  the  utility  coun¬ 
sel  takes  over.  Counsel  admits  most 
of  the  union’s  argument  but  insists  it 
is  irrelevant  and  proves  nothing.  Com¬ 
pany  counsel  points  out  that  since  V-J 
Day,  straight-time  wage  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  50%  in  contrast  to  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  of  35%.  He  concludes 
that  the  workers  have  gained,  rather 
than  lost,  in  real  wages.  He  expresses 
pride  that  his  company  still  is  a  wage 
leader  in  its  field  although  similar 
companies  have  recently  granted  wage 
increases.  He  suggests  that  since  the 
union  believes  in  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  it  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  wage  differential  is 
being  narrowed.  He  dismisses  the 
productivity  argument  with  the  caustic 
comment  that  the  wage  increase  grant¬ 
ed  last  year  was  possible  only  because 
the  company  could  reduce  total  costs. 
Finally,  he  shrugs  off  the  union’s 
minimum-budget  argument,  maintain- 
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ing  that  by  the  eame  reasoning,  wage 
payment  would  be  predicated  on  size 
of  family  rather  than  on  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  performed  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  process. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  conflicting 
claims  the  arbitrator  must  reach  a  de¬ 
cision.  He  carefully  weighs  argu¬ 
ments,  separately  and  collectively,  and 
renders  his  decision.  Because  both 
parties  have  in  advance  agreed  to  be 
bound  by  this  decision,  the  arbitrator’s 
award  has  the  effect  of  insuring  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  service  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  decision¬ 
making  in  wage  disputes  is  less  than 
scientific  in  character.  It  is  because 
of  this  uncertainty  of  results  that 
people  shy  away  from  the  arbitration 
of  “interests.”  ' 

The  attitude  of  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  toward  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  “rights”  is  quite  different 
from  that  toward  arbitration  of  “in¬ 
terests.”  Before  “rights”  can  be  cre¬ 
ated,  the  legislative  document — the 
contract — must  have  been  adopted. 
Once  adopted,  it  becomes  the  “law” 
governing  day-by-day  activities  of  the 
parties.  If  either  of  the  signatories 
believes  his  rights  under  the  agreement 
have  been  abridged,  he  seeks  redress. 
If  redress  is  unavailable  from  the 
other  party,  the  contract  usually  pro¬ 
vides  for  submission  of  the  dispute  to 
a  third,  disinterested  party  whose  de¬ 
termination  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties. 

To  illustrate  application  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  disputes  over  “rights”  the 
writer  cites  a  case  which  recently  came 
across  his  desk. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
labor  contract  provided  as  follows : 


“A  worker  called  in  to  work  when 
he  is  not  scheduled  to  work,  or  when 
he  reports  to  work  on  schedule  and 
there  is  no  work  for  him,  shall  be  given 
four  hours  of  work  or  four  hours  of 
pay  at  regular  rates. 

“All  work  performed  on  Saturday 
shall  be  paid  for  at  time-and-one-half 
regular  rates  of  pay.  All  work  per¬ 
formed  on  Sunday  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  double  time. 

“In  the  event  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  an  arbitrator  either  party 
may  petition  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Mediation  to  appoint  an  arbi¬ 
trator.” 

In  this  case,  the  union  filed  a  griev¬ 
ance  involving  call-in  pay.  The  griev¬ 
ance  was  processed  through  the  steps 
of  the  grievance  procedure  and  no 
agreement  was  reached.  The  parties 
failed  to  agree  on  the  identity  of  an 
arbitrator  and  the  union  petitioned  the 
Mediation  Board  to  appoint  one  from 
its  Panel.  The  Board  did  so  and  set 
a  date  for  hearing. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

John  Jones  was  called  in  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  work  on  January  12,  1952,  a 
Saturday.  He  worked  at  his  assigned 
task  for  three  hours,  completing  the 
job,  and  was  sent  home.  His  regular 
rate  of  pay  is  $1.50  per  hour.  The 
company  paid  him  for  4^  hours  and 
gave  him  $6.75.  The  union  claimed 
Jones  should  have  been  paid  $9.00. 
The  dispute  involved  only  $2.25  in 
monetary  differences,  but  more  import¬ 
ant,  it  involved  the  principle  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  call-in  on  premium  pay  days. 

The  issue  as  submitted  to  the  arbi¬ 
trator  read  as  follows: 

“Was  John  Jones  entitled  to  more 
than  $6.75  paid  him  for  work  per¬ 
formed  by  him  on  January  12,  1952  ?” 

The  parties  promptly  stipulated  as 


GOVERNMENT  GETS  IN  THE  PICTURE 


to  the  facte.  The  issue  resolved  itself  through  the  medium  of  conciliation  or 
into  interpretation  of  the  contract.  mediation. 

The  company  contended  that  it  had  We  accept  the  proposition  that  if  we 
complied  with  the  meaning  of  the  con-  are  to  retain  our  system  of  enterprise, 
tract  by  paying  Jones  4V^  hours  at  his  people  must  be  permitted  to  resolve 
rate  of  $1.50.  The  union  argued  that  their  differences  with  a  minimum  of 
“regular  rate  of  pa^’  meant  rate  of  governmental  direction.  So  far  as  col- 
pay  prevailing  on  the  day  work  is  per-  lective  bargaining  is  concerned  that 
formed.  Since  Saturday  is  a  premium  minimum  is  achieved  by  utilization  of 
day,  Jones’  regular  rate  is  $2.50  per  voluntary  means  available  to  settle 
hour  and  not  $1.50.  Furthermore,  labor  disputes. 

since  four  hours  work  or  pay  is  re-  Mediation  represents  the  single, 
quired  by  the  contract  at  $2.25  per  effective  instrument  of  dispute 

hour  Jones  should  have  been  paid  ^^^tlement.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 

$9.00  and  not  $6.75.  n  i.  •  •  •  j*  * 

collective  bargaining;  it  is  an  adjunct 

The  aA.tr.tor  agreed  with  neither  mediation  pro- 

the  union  nor  the  company.  He  rea-  °  ..  •  .  j  •  i 

,  ^  11  1  cess,  the  parties  are  assisted  in  reach- 

soned  that  the  company  had  properly  .  ’  .mi 

.,  T  i-  at.  xi.  i.  1.  ing  mutual  agreements.  The  agree- 
paid  Jones  for  the  three  hours  he  ®  ,  i  i  ,  ,  . 

woried.  However,  sinee  the  contract 

provided  for  four  hours  of  work  and  ^  ^ 

Jones  had  worked  only  three,  the  com-  ® 

pany  owed  Jones  an  additional  hour  of  Voluntary  ar*bitration  is  a  departure 
pay  at  his  regular  rate  of  $1.50  for  a  from  the  philosophy  that  the  agree- 
totaJ  of  $8.25.  ments  reached  directly  between  the 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  case  agreements.  How- 

that  the  parties  were  willing  to  spend  ever,  to  the  extent  that  arbitration  is 
$50  (the  arbitrator’s  fee)  over  an  issue  extension  of  collective  bargaining 
involving  only  $2.25  to  settle  an  issue  ®od  awards  fall  within  the  area  of 
of  principle.  acceptability  of  the  parties,  no  great 

Acceptance  of  voluntary  arbitration  violence  is  done  to  the  principles  of 
as  a  technique  of  resolving  disputes  mutuality.  A  third  party  merely 
arising  out  of  contract  application  or  ascertains  the  range  of  acceptability 
interpretation  has  introduced  a  meas-  awards  to  the  parties  that  which 

ure  of  stability  into  day-to-day  labor  they  could  not  reach  in  direct  negoti- 
relations.  Were  such  a  technique  not  ations  or  through  mediation, 
availalble  as  a  safety  valve,  conceivably  The  remaining  methods  of  dispute 
strikes  would  develop  with  each  unre-  settlement,  compulsory  arbitration  and 
solved  grievance.  the  assorted  fact-finding  procedures. 

Arbitration,  whether  utilized  to  set-  are  emergency  techniques.  Compul- 
tle  disputes  over  interests  or  rights,  re-  sory  arbitration,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
presents  the  application  of  reason  in  fact  finding,  represent  modes  of  settle- 
contrast  to  the  ever-present  Sword  of  ment  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free- 
Damocles — the  strike — which  hovers  dom  of  contract.  These  procedures, 
over  n^otiations  conducted  directly  or  like  the  application  of  antibiotics  to 
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human  ills,  must  be  used  sparingly  or 
resistance  to  their  efficacy  is  built  up. 

The  fable  of  the  boy  calling  wolf 
once  too  often  is  applicable  to  the  use 
of  emergency  measures  for  settling 
labor  disputes.  If  utilized  too  fre¬ 
quently  and  injudiciously,  the  emerg¬ 
ency  becomes  the  commonplace  and 
hence,  not  an  emergency  any  longer. 

For  the  real  emergency  situation, 
fact-finding  and,  conceivably,  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration  are  available  tools 
providing  public  opinion  indicates 
that  the  illness  being  endured — the 
labor  dispute — is  worse  than  the 
harshness  of  the  medicine. 


Just  Published  - 
THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

33rdtdii»n,  992  pp  .  tS.OO 
A  completely  revised  edition  of  the  ttondard  an- 
nual  Directory.  Critically  detcribet  and  clauifiet 
Private  Schools, — Primary,  Secondary,  Spccialired, 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools,  and  Junior  Colleges. 
Many  new  features  have  been  added. 

*Tht  33d  Handbook  1$  ihe  bttt  one  put  out  pet.* 
*/  find  that  some  of  the  new  featuret.  In  the  Wap  of 
listing  schtoh  and  school  memberships,  are  particu- 
larlp  helpful.  *  '  We  congratulate  pou  on  pour  fine  ed¬ 
itorial  on  pour  father  and  the  various  Improvements.* 

EDUCATIONAL  DIREmONS 

A  Report — 1951 
J32pp..  red  silk  cleih,  {2.00 

Surveys  and  comments  on  present  trends.  A  me¬ 
morial  volume  to  Porter  Sargent,  it  also  includes  a 
biography  by  Arthur  B.  Moehiman,  ond  many  trib¬ 
utes  to  Sargent's  vision  and  long  constructive  career. 
Write  fer  circuUrt  ef  sieve  ettd  ether  teHicsIieus 

Educational  Caomaliaa  (or  Parents 
Hundreds  a<  fsnuliet  arc  helped  in  finding  the  right  schoolt 
or  cwpt  for  their  children.  Catalogs  and  requested  infor¬ 
mation  supplied.  Write  slating  particulars. 

PORTER  SARGENT 
1 1  Beacon  Street  Boston  8,  Mass. 


Summer 

Session 

June  16  to  July  26  and  July  28  to  August  30 

1200  Regularly  Accroditod  Subjocts  and 
Spocial  Projects  from  which  to  choose  at 

MINNESOTA 

Learning  and  Leisure  go  together 
at  Minnesota  Summer  Session  in 
the  City  of  Lakes. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN.... 

•  Mass  Media  of  Communication 

•  Language  Arts 

•  Efficient  Reading 

•  Modern  Language  Institute 

•  Renaissance  Seminar 

•  Business  history 

•  Intensive  Beginning  Greek 

•  Intensive  Russian 

•  High  School  Dramatic  Workshop 

•  American  Studies 

•  Scandinavian  Studies 

•  Printed  Media 


W rile  Now  for  Helpful  Bulletin  / 
Dtan, 

Summer  Session 
UNIVERSITY 

of 

MINNESOTA 

751  Johnston  Hall 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jt.,  Book  Review  Editor 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


Practical  Papercraft.  By  S.  Palestrant. 
New  York.  Homecrafts  (799  Broadway), 
1951.  130  pages.  $3.50. 

Teachers,  recreational  leaders,  and  all 
who  work  with  youngsters  will  find  this 
book  on  paper  craft  eminently  practical 
and  very  complete.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
activities  presented  which  require  skills  in 
cutting,  folding,  and  twisting  paper  to 
create  amusing  and  useful  articles,  tricks, 
and  toys.  The  drawings  and  photographs 
and  the  text  make  the  following  of  direc¬ 
tions  very  easy.  The  book  is  really  a  rich 
resource  for  the  craft  worker.  — ^  William 
P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Manufacturing  Processes.  By  Myron 
L.  Begeman.  New  York.  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  1953.  VIII  and  608  pages.  $6.00. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  work  that 
has  proved  itself  valuable  for  students  and 
professionals  engaged  in  production;  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  engineering.  The  book  is 
also  an  excellent  reference  to  teachers  in 
technical  Institutes  and  in  the  vocational- 
industrial  and  vocational-technical  fields. 
All  fundamental  machines  and  processes 
are  classified  and  carefully  described. 
The  range  of  application  of  each  machine 
and  process  is  given  and  advantages  and 
limitations  noted.  The  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  and  line  drawings  lavishly  illus¬ 
trate  the  text.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 

The  United  States  and  World  Affairs. 
By  Lilian  T.  Mowrer  and  Howard  H.  Cum¬ 
mings.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  1953.  $3.48. 

The  young  .American  of  today  is  not 
only  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  level  of 
education  in  our  country  is  high  enough  to 
permit  the  majority  of  the  citizen  to 
appreciate  the  critical  nature  of  our  world 


responsibilities.  This  text  presents  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  be  useful  in  directing  our 
thought  and  action  toward  the  fullfillment 
of  our  responsibilities  to  our  nation  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Through  a  study 
of  world  geography  and  the  social  and 
economic  problems  that  beset  the  world 
today,  the  student  can  develop  an  appre¬ 
ciation  and  understanding  of  world  events. 
As  a  college  text.  The  United  State$  and 
World  Relations  appears  to  be  eminently 
teachable — the  material  is  rich  and  sound ; 
the  presentation  is  clear  and  lucid ;  and 
there  are  numerous  suggestions  for  stu¬ 
dent  activities.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 

Men  of  West  Point.  By  R.  Ernest 
Dupuy.  New  York.  William  Sloane  Asso¬ 
ciates.  1951.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  first  150  years 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  story  of  the  men 
who  stepped  from  the  long  gray  line  of 
cadets  to  serve  in  the  War  of  1813,  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Indian 
wars,  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  both  World 
Wars.  Mr.’  Dupuy  (Colonel,  USA  Retd.) 
has  prepared  the  volume  to  accompany  the 
celebrationis  of  West  Point’s  Sesquicenten- 
nial  and  he  has  had  full  access  to  the 
Academy’s  archives.  A  fine  book  for  the 
high  school  library. 

My  Theatre.  By  Andre  Gide.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Jackson  Mat¬ 
thews.  New  York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1953. 
$4.00. 

This  volume  contains  five  plays — Raul, 
Bathsheba,  Philoetetes,  King  Candaules, 
and  Persephone  together  with  an  essay  on 
The  Evolution  of  the  ^Theatre.  For  the 
first  time  Gide’s  plays  are  brought  to  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  readers. 
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TOUR  SCHOOLS  AND  MINE 

Bn  P.  lOY  BEANMELL,  Dtan,  School  of  EdacaUon,  Uniotnlly  of  Conneetieut 

Designed  for  students  beginning  their  professional  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  teaching  career,  this  b^k  provides  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  American 
school  system  and  its  place  in  our  society.  It  introduces  the 
the  reader  to  the  major  problems  facing  our  schools  today  and 
encourages  independent  thinking  on  debatable  issues.  The  book 
takes  a  broad  national  point  of  view. 

j^S6  pages,  8  illustrations. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

A  Historical  Review  and  Critical  Appraisal 

By  EDGAR  W.  KNIGHT,  Ktnan  Profeuot  of  Educational  HMory, 

Uniotrtity  of  North  Cantina 

A  carefully  documented  account  of  the  unmatched  growth 
of  education  in  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1950.  Span¬ 
ning  two  world  wars  and  a  major  depression,  these  years  wit¬ 
nessed  a  tremendous  quantitative  expansion  which  is  faithfully 
portrayed  in  this  book  by  a  distinguished  educational  historian. 
For  courses  in  history  of  American  education. 

JfSJt  pages,  10  tables 

MANAGING  THE  CLASSROOM 

The  Teacher's  Part  in  School  Administration 

By  EDWIN  J.  BROWN,  Head,  Department  of  Education,  Urdeenity  of  Santa  Clara 

For  courses  in  classroom  management  and  school  admin¬ 
istration  for  the  teacher.  This  textbook  instructs  prospective 
teachers  in  practical  methods  of  organizing  the  classroom  so 
as  to  promote  pupil  growth  and  incidentally  to  advance  the 
teachei^s  own  professional  standing.  "Problem  situations” 
illustrate  the  principles  and  practices  discussed. 

J|^£J^  pages,  ^  tables 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COAAPANY 

15  East  26th  Street  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


TEACHING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  HAIL  I.  OOWUSS  oim/  IUBIIT  I.  HILLS,  both  of  th*  UitlMnlty  rfCtlotcio 

The  best  of  modern  theory  and  practice  in  teaching  high 
school  classes.  The  Douglass-Mills  textbook  offers  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  of  both  established  methods  and  successful  newer 
procedures.  Chief  emphasis  is  given  to  the  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  sound  teaching  principles  in  the  classroom. 

627  pages,  5  illustrations,  ^  tables. 

TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

By  MARIE  A.  HEIL.  HUBERT  H.  HOIS,  and  HAIL  R.  D0U6LAII.  aU  ofth$ 

Vuiotrrity  of  Colorado 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  fundamental  theory  and 
practice  in  teaching  children  at  the  grade-school  level.  The 
book  is  up-to-date  in  its  explanation  of  modern  methods  and 
educational  objectives.  All-round  growth  of  the  child  is  em¬ 
phasized  as  the  major  aim  of  education. 

541  pages,  17  illustrations 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ 

By  EAT  ADAMS,  Urdotnity  of  Soulhtm  California  ;  LILLIAN  CRAY,  San  Joto  Stato 
Collego  ;  attd  DORA  lEESI,  Eatltm  Motdana  Colltgo  of  EaucaUon 

This  highly  successful  textbook  is  recommended  for  its 
lucidity  and  practicality.  Through  proved  techniques,  it  covers  . 
Reading  and  Communicating,  Reading  and  Mental  Health, 
Reading  Readiness,  The  Basic  Program,  Corrective  Reading, 
Raising  Standards,  Appraisal  of  Growth,  and  related  topics. 

625  pages,  lit  illustrations. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

B])  J.  N.  HOOH,  Unloerolty  of  IlllnoU 

A  balanced  study  qf  the  English  teacher  and  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Covers  the  teaching  of  writing,  reading,  speaking, 
literature,  and  co-curricular  activities.  This  textbook  has  been 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  college  educators  for  its  informal 
readability,  its  practical  suggestions,  and  its  helpful  teaching 
techniques. 

466  pages,  7  illustrations. 
EXAMINATION  COPIES  AVAILABLE 
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Debuny.  By  Edward  Lockspeiser  Faure. 
By  Norman  Suckling^.  New  York.  Pelle¬ 
grini  and  Cudahy.  1951.  $2.50  each. 

Here  are  two  more  volumea  of  musical 
comment  in  the  series  The  Master  Musi¬ 
cians,  edited  by  Eric  Blom.  The  Debussy 
volume  is  now  in  its  third  edition  and  it 
has  been  revised  to  include  much  of  the 
new  material  on  this  great  French  com¬ 
poser  which  has  come  to  light  since  the 
first  impression  of  the  book  appeared  some 
fourteen  years  ego.  The  book  on  Gabriel 
Faure  is  the  first  full-length  study  of  this 
composer  to  appear  in  English.  The  music 
of  Gabriel  Faure  is  just  beginning  to 
achieve  the  recognition  it  so  richly  de¬ 
serves.  Both  volumes,  as  all  in  the  series, 
present  both  biographical  notes  and  cri¬ 
tical  comment. 

Incredible  New  York.  By  Lloyd  Mor¬ 
ris.  New  York.  Random  House.  1951. 
$5.00. 

As  a  native  New  Yorker,  this  reviewer 
was  unable  to  put  this  book  down  once 
he  started  reading  it.  But  even  those  who 
cannot  claim  the  distinction  of  being  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  historic  home  city  on  the 
Hudson  will  enjoy  this  intimate  and  fond 
story  of  the  Metropolis  between  the  years 
1$50  and  1950.  This  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  discover  the  city  and  its 
landmarks  and  its  famous  and  infamous 
people  of  the  past  century.  Colorful,  ex¬ 
citing,  and  crackling  with  fine  humor. 

With  Rucksack  Round  Ireland.  By 
John  Wood.  New  York.  British  Book  Cen¬ 
tre.  1951.  $2.00. 

John  Wood  describes  a  sixty-day  walk¬ 
ing  tour  of  Ireland.  His  account  of  this 
1000  mile  trek  is  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  Young  .\merican  hikers  will 
relish  Mr.  Wood’s  adventures  and  will 
envy  him  his  Irish  environment.  He  may 
scare  off  some  Americans  who  might  wish 
to  visit  Ireland  because  he  speaks  of  the 
frequent  rain  storms  that  he  encountered. 
However,  it  does  not  always  rain  in 
Ireland  and  there  are  many,  many  fine 
sights  to  see  there  and  many  interesting 
things  to  do. 


IControse.  By  C.  V.  Wedgwood.  Lon¬ 
don.  Collins.  1952.  7/6. 

James  Graham,  the  “Great  Marquis”  of 
Montrose,  was  a  character  of  great  hero¬ 
ism  and  nobility.  In  the  Highland  regions 
of  Scotland  he  is  still  remembered  and 
his  loyalty  and  magnamimity,  coupled 
with  his  valor  in  the  field,  inspired  his 
countrymen  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  John 
Buchan  to  some  of  their  finest  writing. 
Miss  Wedgwood  in  this  compact  biography 
presents  a  graphic  picture  of  a  great 
leader  against  the  troubled  background  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Stuart  wars. 

The  Confident  Years,  1885-1015.  By 
Van  Wyck  Brooks.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Company.  1952.  viii  and  627  pp. 
$6.00. 

With  The  Confident  Years,  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  brings  to  a  close  the  series 
of  historical  volumes  that  bears  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  Makers  and  Finders :  A  History 
of  the  Writer  in  America,  1800-1915.  With 
this  final  volume  the  magnitude  of  Mr. 
Brook’s  contribution  to  American  letters 
stands  out  in  its  imposing  stature.  The 
Confident  'Years  is  an  exacting  anal^’sis 
of  the  forces  and  the  environments  that 
moulded  our  writers  from  1885  to  the  days 
of  World  War  1.  There  are  vivid  pictures 
of  the  American  literary  scene  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  and  from  Paris  and  the  other 
hideouts  of  the  American  writers  beyond 
our  borders.  Like  the  four  previous  vol¬ 
umes,  The  Confident  Years  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  scholarship. 

American  Labor  Unions.  By  Florence 
Peterson.  New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1952.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  very  help¬ 
ful  book  that  tells  what  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  are  and  how  they  work.  The  work 
is  now  brought  up  to  date  (the  original 
edition  appeared  in  1945)  and  new  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  added  on  the  international 
relations  of  American  labor. 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 

New  type  objective  examinations  in  English  literature  prepared  by 
Harold  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  High  School,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Each  examination  covers  such  points  as  Character,  Setting,  Plot, 
Identification  of  Speeches,  etc.  The  Eaton  literature  Tests  cover  the 
following: 

A  Tala  af  Two  CItiaa  Ivanhoo  Tha  Mill  an  tha  Floaa 

Franklin'a  Autobloflraphy  Tha  Anaiant  Marinar  OavM  CapparSald 

■urtca’a  Ipaach  Traaauro  laland  Caiiyla'a  Eaaay  on  eama 

Maebath  Hamlat  Talaa  af  a  WayaMa  inn 

Jullua  Caaaar  *n*!li**^*****.  .  iBland  Vayasa  anS  Travala  with  a  Donkay 

VlaJan  af  Sir  Launfal  _  _  . , 

Aa  Ya«  Lika  It  tnowbounS  Courtahlp  of  Mllaa  SUnSiah 

Marohant  af  Vanlaa  Tha  Laat  af  tha  Mahlaana  Ruatum 

Lady  af  tha  Laka  Twalfth  Night 

Tha  OdvMay  ^  RInO  nvangaiina 

a  wayaaay  hkateh  Book  Wabatar'a  Flrat  Bunkor  Hill  Oration 

Lama  Doona  MIHan'a  Minor  Poama  ■"<  Waahlngtan'a  Farowali  Addraoa 


Mora  lid  Mora  Sohoolt  ora  Itiig 

Eatoi-Palmei  Workmoks  in  Literatoie 


MACBETH 
JULIUS  CABSAB 
THE  MBBCHAirr  OF  VENICE 
TREASURE  ISLAND 
IDYLLS  OF  THE  KINO 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 
SILAS  MARNER 
IVANHOE 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

GOa^  BO  eeuta  smA; 


Now  ready  by  the  same  author,  HAROLD  T.  Eaton 

Eairh-Palmer  Workbooi  ih  Basic  Spellihr 


TWa  workbook  for  junior  Ugh  ichool  pupflo  it  doifned  to  climinau  ipdling  tnon  in  dw  baBc 
liat  of  500  motl  fraqutndy  uted  word*,  h  provides  forty  letaooa,  one  a  week  for  forty  weeka,  or 
a  concantratad  aight'waak  unk  of  daily  laaaona.  I4at  priett  40  ceata 

Smipk  mfm  tf  th$  aim  wiU  kttat  m  imtimtti  tmthm  mi  m  nfmut. 


